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Chapter  I. 

Facts  of  Milton’s  Life  Pertinent  to  Samson  Agonistes 

When  a detailed  study  is  made  of  one  particular  work  of  an  author 

it  seems  inevitable  that  the  study  should  be  preceded  by  a chapter  on 

the  life  of  the  author*  and,  as  Carlyle  observed  in  his  Life  of  Schiller, 

there  is  nothing  more  boring  than  the  biographies  of  authors  except  the 

Newgate  Calendar.  The  cold  facts  of  a man’s  life  can  be  gleaned  quite 

easily  from  any  encyclopedia  or  introduction  to  his  v/orks,  and  it  will 

be  found  that  the  different  sources  of  such  details  differ  very  little 

in  the  relating  of  these  details.  The  point  is  also  conceded  that  a man 

— that  is,  his  life  and  personality  — and  his  -works  cannot  be  separa- 

ted.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  facts  of  a man’s  life  which  are 

linked  inextricably  with  his  writings  as  it  is  the  effect  that  the  facts 

have  had  upon  his  thinking,  the  influence  which  his  experiences  have  had 

upon  his  work.  It  is  often  true  that,  if  a reader  is  acquainted  with 

the  experiences  which  an  author  has  had  and  the  ultimate  result  of  these 

experiences,  his  work  will  become  more  interesting  and  will  seem  more  a 

part  of  the  author’s  life.  One  can  get  a certain  amount  of  pleasure 

from  reading  without  this  knowledge  but  it  is  this  knowledge  which  brings 

sympathy  of  the  highest  type  with  the  author.  Imperfect  sympathy  has 

2 

been  said  to  be  caused  by  imperfect  knov/ledge.  Many  are  the  people  who 
may  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  imperfect  sympathy  with  Milton.  Of  all 
people  in  literary  history  Milton  is  possibly  the  most  understandable, 
for  every  detail  of  his  life  has  been  recorded,  his  works  have  been 
carefully  studied,  the  history'  of  his  age  --  political,  social,  econom- 
ic, and  religious  — has  been  written.  To  be  in  sympathy  with  Milton  — 

1.  BIRKELL,  Augustine:  Obiter  Dicta.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 

1910.  p.  1 

2.  RALBIGII,  Sir  Walter;  Milton,  Edward  Arnold,  London,  1914.  p.  3 
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and  it  takes  that  to  read,  understand,  appreciate,  and  love  his  works  — 
it  is  not  exactly  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  life  and  age  that  one  needs 
hut  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  effects  which  the  events  of  his 
life  had  upon  him. 

From  any  source  book  then  can  be  found  the  following  basic  facts 
of  his  life,  with  which  every  reader  should  be  acquainted:  John  Milton, 
the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Milton,  was  born  on  December  9,  1508  in  Bread 
Street,  Cheap-Side.  Both  his  father  and  mother  were  well  educated  and 
took  great  pains  to  see  that  their  children  were  given  a good  education. 
When  he  was  still  quite  young,  Milton  had  private  tutors,  and  later  he 
was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School.  Fran  here  he  went  to  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge  where  he  stayed  seven  years,  (1525  - 1632).  The  next  five 
years  Milton  spent  at  Horton  on  his  father’s  estate.  This  period  was 
passed  in  study  and  meditation.  Arcades , L' Allegro,  II  Peurlioso,  Conurs, 
Lycides,  are  products  of  these  years.  In  1637  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  Milton  visited  Itdy.  He  remained  there  for  about  fifteen  months 
and  returned  to  England  in  1639  on  the  out-brink  of  the  Civil  .j'ar,  which 
lasted  until  1649.  During  this  time  and  up  until  the  Restoration  in 
1560,  Milton  was  engaged  in  writing  political  pamphlets.  He  fulfilled 
the  office  of  Latin  Secretary  and  in  this  position  lost  his  eyesight. 

At  the  Restoration  ho  turned  to  the  writing  of  an  epic  which  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die.  Paradise  Lost.  A few  years  later  he  pro- 
duced Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes,  He  died  November  3,  1674 

1 

and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles  Church,  Cripp legate. 

But  would  the  mere  knowledge  of  these  facts  aid  one  in  interpreting 


1.  DOLE,  Nathan  Haskell:  The  Complete  Poetical  ’.York  of  John  Milton, 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York,  1392. 
p.  iii  - xiii 
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Samson  Agonistes?  It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that,  with  the  exception 

of  his  prose  works,  this  is  the  most  personal  thing  that  Milton  ever 

wrote.  There  is  all  the  more  reason  then  for  understanding  the  Milton 

of  Samson  Agonistes.  A detailed  study  of  the  play  reveals  that  there 

are  three  elements  in  the  poem  which  are  worthy  of  close  study  — the 

Biblical,  the  classical,  and  the  personal  elements.  Then  what  ever  facts 

in  Milton's  life  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  writing  of  this 

i 

poem  may  be  said  to  be  pertinent  to  this  poem.  If  we  can  point  to 

certain  experiences  in  Milton's  life  and  say,  "This  experience  had  such 

an  effect  upon  Milton  and  this  effect  is  indirectly  seen  in  Samson 

.. 

Agonistes,  then  these  experiences  are  in  some  way  related  to  the  play. 

If  we  are  to  study  Samson  Agonistes  then,  we  must  know  the  Milton  who 

wrote  Samson  Agonistes  — why  he  felt  as  he  did,  why  he  thought  as  he 

did,  why  he  lived  as  he  did. 

Samson  Agonistes  is  essentially  a record  of  Milton's  disillusion- 

ment.  What  then  caused  this  disillusionment?  We  know  that  from  his  ' 

youth  Milton  was  very  carefully  educated.  He  himself  describes  most 

minutely  his  education  and  early  life  in  his  Second  Defense  of  the 

English  People.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  with  Greek.  Roman,  and  He- 

brew  literature,  but  with  modern  literature.  The  time  he  spent  at 

Horton  was  denoted  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  music. 

At  Cambridge  he  had  had  the  intention  of  taking  orders,  but  during  the 

Horton  period  he  definitely  decided  to  become  a poet  --  a great  poet, 

and  everything  that  he  did  was  in  preparation  for  this  task.  His  visit 

to  Italy  was  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  his  views  on  life  and 
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literature.  In  this  young  Milton  we  see  a man  who  has  set  for  himself 
a goal  in  life,  who  is  firmly  resolved  that  nothing  shall  turn  him  from 
that  purpose.  But  he  was  turned  from  his  purpose.  "While  he  was  in 
Italy,  civil  war  broke  out  in  England,  and  Milton  gave  up  his  plans  of 
visiting  Greece  to  return  to  his  country  and  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  duty.  Yfe  must  not  forget  that  Milton  was  a Puritan  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Party.  We  must  not  forget  that  England  was  in  the  power  of  a 
divine-right  king,  who  was  trying  to  force  Episcopalism  on  the  people, 
who  was  levying  illegal  taxes,  who  disregarded  Parliament,  who  hated 
the  Puritans  and  vould  destroy  them  if  possible.  Such  conditions  would 
arouse  the  ire  of  any  good  Puritan  and  Milton  was  no  exception.  He 
fought  not  with  a sv.Tord  but  with  a pen.  There  is  a fervor,  a vehemence, 
a fire  in  the  political  pamphlets  which  Milton  wrote  that  was  never  seen 
again  in  his  later  works.  Under  the  leadership  of  Cromwell,  Milton’s 
party  triumphed.  The  king  was  beheaded  in  1649;  and  Cromwell  became 
dictator.  Many  of  Milton’s  pamphlets  had  been  received  coldly  before, 
but  now  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  name  of  the  English  people 
against  a Hollander,  Salmasius,  who  had  been  hired  by  the  son  of  the  be- 
headed king  to  attack  the  English  people.  These  pamphlets  into  which 
Milton  *vrote  his  very  heart  and  soul  may  be  called  the  culmination  of 
his  political  careei;  for  the  commonwealth  in  which  Milton  had  put  all 
his  faith  and  trust  was  "on  its  last  logs"  and  the  Restoration  was  at 
hand.  Milton  has  more  fame  by  his  Second  Defense  of  the  English  People 
but  he  had  paid  for  it  with  his  eyesight.  In  1658  Cromwell  died  and  in 
1660  Charles  II  ascended  the  throne.  YJhat  effect  these  political  broils 
had  upon  Milton  can  be  readily  seen.  He  had  put  aside  the  chief  ambition 


of  his  life  for  a cause  which  he  "believed  to  be  just  and  gpod;  he  had 
put  his  whole  self  into  pamphlets  which  were  read  by  only  a few  people;  he 
had  fought  for  the  English  people  and  received  nothing  in  return;  he  saw 
the  government  and  the  religion  for  which  he  would  have  sacrificed  his 
life,  and  did  sacrifice  his  eyesight,  supplanted  again  by  royalty;  he  saw 
himself  in  what  he  believed  to  be  disgrace.  His  ideals  had  crashed  but 
he  was  silent,  f/hat  was  there  for  him  to  do  but  turn  again  to  poetry  — 
the  art  which  for  twenty  years  he  had  laid  aside  for  a better  cause.  He 
wrote  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained  — but  it  was  a detached  Hilton 

■ 1 1 ■ — - — — ■ - T. 

who  wrote  them.  Then  after  ten  years  of  silence  in  his  disillusionment  j 
the  genius  of  the  true  Hilton  discloses  itself  in  a drama;  Milton  under 
the  mask  of  a Hebrew  champion  of  God  relives  his  bitter  experiences. 

It  was  not  entirely  his  oolitical  career  that  disillusioned  Hilton.  i 
There  was  much  in  his  private  life  which  warped  his  sensitive  nature . 

If  Hilton  was  as  idealistic  as  we  have  taken  him  to  be,  no  doubt  he  also 

had  a high  ideal  o f woman.  No  one  knows  exactly  why  Milton  married  Mary 

Powell,  but  we  do  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  that 
Milton  ever  made.  The  story  of  Mary’s  visit  home  and  refusal  to  return 
to  Hilton  is  well  known  in  literary  history.  She  finally  did  return  to 
him  however , but  the  remainder  of  their  life  together  must  have  been 
almost  unbearable.  There  were  no  two  people  who  were  ever  so  unsuited 
for  each  other  as  Mary  and  John  Milton.  She  bore  him  three  daughters 
who  seem  to  have  inherited  their  mother’s  hatred  for  her  husband  and 

who  succeeded  in  making  his  old  age  as  miserable  as  Mary  had  made  his 

youth.  Even  after  the  sad  experience  of  his  first  marriage,  he  married 
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again.  But  this  ’’kind  espoused  saint"  died  a year  after.  His  third 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a joy  and  comfort  in  his  old  age,  but  he  never 
recovered  from  the  disillusionment  which  he  suffered  from  his  first 
marriage . 

The  wonderful  part  about  the  character  of  Milton  is  that  lie  was 
able  for  a time  to  hide  his  bitter  disillusionment  successfully.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  man  was  duty-bound  to  cry  out  in  anguish  and  in 
disappointment  — sooner  or  later  he  would  express  himself  as  ue  had 
not  done  since  his  prose  pamphlets  were  written. 
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Chapter  II. 


The  Biblical  Elements  in  Samson  Agonistes . 

The  sources  upon  which  Milton  drew  for  the  material  of  his  story 
on  Samson  are  not  numerous.  The  Biblical  sources  are  the  most  import- 
ant, but  before  discussing  these  it  is  well  to  note  certain  boohs  which 
may  have  influenced  Milton  in  writing  Samson  Agonistes.  Just  haw  much 
use  Milton  made  of  these  minor  books  cannot  be  said.  He  may  have  known 
them  or  he  may  not.  They  are  the  Antiquities  by  Josephus,  Relation  by 
Sandys,  a Eistorie  of  Samson  by  Frances  Quarles,  and  a play  Samson  by 

i 

Jm 

Yondel.  The  possibility  of  a debt  to  the  first  two  is  more  probable 
than  the  last  two.  The  interesting  fact  about  the  book  by  Sandys  is  that 

he  calls  the  building  in  which  the  catastrophe  of  Samson  occurred  a 

2 

"Theatre"  as  Hilton  does,  while  the  scripture  speaks  of  a "house". 
Quarles,  the  author  of  the  third  possible  minor  source,  was  a student 
at  Cambridge  before  Milton  went  there  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Milton  may  have  read  his  work  while  he  v/as  at  Cambridge.  Much  question- 
ing and  discussion  has  been  raised  over  Milton1 s debt  to  Yondel,  but  no 
one  can  definitely  say  just  how  far  Yondel  influenced  Milton.  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  these  minor  sources  were  of  little  or  no  in- 
fluence to  Milton.  Yery  insignificant  indeed  are  these  possible  sources. 
The  story  of  Samson  --  the  main  source  for  any  author  wrho  desired  to 
write  about  Samson’s  life  — is  in  the  book  of  Judges.  Jhy  should 
Milton  turn  to  poorer  accounts  of  his  hero's  life  when  his  whole  story 
is  told  so  beautifully  in  chapters  thirteen  through  sixteen  of  the 
book  of  Judges?  It  is  to  this  account  that  Milton  turned  for  the 

1.  YERITY,  A.  Wilson:  Milton’s  Samson  Agonistes,  Cambridge  University 

Press,  London,  1892,  pp.  xxvii- 

2.  Ibid:  p.  xxviii. 
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underlying  material  of  his  play.  And  it  is  to  this  account  that  a 
prospective  reader  of  Samson  Agonis tes  should  turn  before  reading  the 
play.  Assuming  that  most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  Biblical  account 
of  Samson’s  exploits,  I shall  turn  to  Milton’s  treatment  of  this  material. 

Milton  had  been  interested  in  this  Eiblical  figure,  Samson,  long 
before  he  sat  down  to  write  a tragedy  about  him.  In  fact  it  was  some 
thirty  years  before  in  1640  or  1641  that  Milton  jotted  down  some  sug- 
gestions for  a scriptural  tragedy.  He  noted  five  phases  of  Samson's 
life:  Samson  Pursophoftus,  which  would  have  dealt  with  the  hero’s  ex- 
ploit of  firing  the  corn;  Samson  Hybristes,  or  the  Violent,  which  would 
have  dealt  with  his  earlier  marriage  to  the  woman  of  Timnath;  Ramath- 
Lechi,  which  would  have  dealt  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Fnilistines  at 

Lechi;  and  the  Dagonalia,  which  would  have  dealt  with  the  destruction 

1 


t 


of  the  temple  and  his  death.  There  have  been  many  interpretations  of 
these  jottings;  and  much  of  the  discussion  has  arisen  because  of  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  Milton  wrote  these  -words.  The  notes  could  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  would  center  around  Samson’s  mar- 
riage to  the  woman  of  Timnath  and  his  feud  with  the  Philistines,  the 


other  the  closing  events  of  his  life  and  his  vengeance  on  the  Philistines. 

2 

This  is  Professor  Masson’s  view.  Milton  may  even  have  considered 
writing  a trilogy  modelled  on  the  Greek  plan.  But  it  seems  much  more 
logical  that  in  1640  Milton  merely  "wrote  down  without  any  serious  con- 
sideration five  subjects  on  Samson’s  life  and  that  in  1667  or  1668  when 

he  referred  to  these  notes  he  chose  the  Dagonalia  incident  of  Samson's 

3 

life  as  more  suited  to  what  he  desired  to  do  in  his  tragedy. 


1.  Moody,  William  Vaughn:  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton, 

Student’t  C abridge  Edition,  houghton  Miff lin  Company,  New  York, 
1899,  p.  283. 

2.  VERITY,  A.  Wilson:  op.  cit.,  p.  xxxi 

3.  Ibid:  p.  xxxiii 
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But  the  choice  of  this  one  incident  by  no  means  limited  Hilton  to 
so  narrow  a field  as  one  actual  hour  of  Samson’s  life.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  action  of  the  play  Milton  has  involved  only  the  one  incident,  the 

final  catastroohe  of  Samson’s  life,  his  revenge  on  the  Philistines  and 

1 

subsequent  death.  But  he  has  worked  in  every  detail  of  the  Biblical 
story  and  cleverly,  too.  Through  the  speeches  of  the  chorus  and  Sam- 
son, Samson's  v/hole  previous  life  is  sketched  — from  the  visit  of 
the  angel  to  Manon  and  his  wife,  down  through  his  early  marriage,  his 
wild  exploits,  his  marriage  to  Daiila,  his  betrayal  by  her,  and  his 
imprisonment.  So  graphically  and  realistically  are  these  events  told 
through  retrospect  that  they  seem  to  be  presented  in  the  actual  action 
of  the  play  and  to  pass  before  our  eyes  on  the  stage.  The  way  in  which 
Milton  has  woven  into  his  tragedy  all  the  smallest  details  which  are 
given  in  the  Biblical  account  is  an  example  of  the  power  of  his  ability. 
Milton  used  only  one  incident  from  the  story  in  Judges,  but  the  effect 
he  produced  by  this  incident  and  the  dramatic  technique  by  which  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  this  one  incident  into  the  limelight  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  genius . 

If  it  is  evident  that  Milton  got  practically  all  his  material  for 

his  play  from  the  Scriptures,  it  is  still  more  evident  that  his  Samson 

is  not  the  Hebrew  Samson  but  a Miltonic  Samson,  even  as  Satan  in  Para- 

dise  Lost  is  Miltonic.  The  Hebrew  Samson  is  one  of  that  Herculean- type 
2 

of  popular  hero.  In  Hebrew  "Samson"  meant  "solar"  and  the  chief 

3 

characteristic  of  Solar  heroes  was  long  hair.  The  Biblical  story  of 
Samson  would  then  appear  to  be  the  second  of  the  feats  of  a hero-cf- 

1. VERITY,  A,  Wilsons  op,  cit.,  p,  xxvii 

2. MA.CYy  John;  Story  of  The  World's  Literature. 

3.  VERITY,  A,  Wilson:  op.  cit.,  p.  59 
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the-people  "decorated  by  a mythological  motif."  Samson  is  a strong 
young  man,  who  has  been  dedicated  to  God  as  a Nazar ite,  a man  with  a 
special  purpose  in  life.  That  special  purpose  is  to  lead  his  people 
against  the  Philistines,  who  have  defeated  and  subdued  the  Hebrews." 

’ne  is  no  Homeric  hero  armed  with  lance  and  buckler,  but  a two-fisted 
fighter  whose  hands  prevail  over  the  swords  of  his  enemies.  He  is 

2 

carried  by  the  strength  of  his  vow  from  achievement  to  achievement." 
This  Samson  is  really  a rather  whimsical,  naive  character.  His  love 
for  the  extraordinary  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  enthusiastic- 
ally ties  fire-brands  to  foxes’  tails  and  sets  fire  the  crops  of  the 
Philistines,  by  the  fact  that  he  dramatically  chooses  a iaw  bone  of  an 
ass  as  the  instrument  of  death  for  a thousand  Philistines,  by  the  fact 
that  he  makes  riddles.  Sphinx-like,  and  doesn’t  expect  them  to  be 
answered.  The  one  weakness  in  the  huge  brute-like  Hebrew  is  his  love 
of  women  and  Philistine  women  at  that.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  knows 
what  he  wants  and  intends  to  get  it.  But  it  is  not  until  his  vow  as 
a Nazar it e is  broken  that  be  falls  from  his  arrogantly  assumed  posi- 
tion. He  is  a sensual,  erotic  creature,  essentially  petty  in  his 
character  and  make-up. 

The  ililtonic  Samson  is  a much  finer  character.  He  is  the  old 
Hebrew  Samson  developed,  broadened,  and  stabilized.  The  Hebrew  char- 
acter is  a myth,  ihe  Miltonic  character  is  a man  who  lives,  and  makes 
us  live  with  him.  He  is  no  simple  creature,  but  a man  of  moods,  a man 
of  ideas,  and  a man  of  faith.  He  has  gone  through  many  cruel,  bitter 
circumstances,  he  has  rebelled  against  man,  God,  and  himself.  He  has 


1.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Volumne  13,  pp.  75  - 78,  Volumne  19,  p.  924. 

2.  BUCK,  Philo  M. : The  Golden  Thread,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1931 

. ' " - p.  225. 
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comp  lained  of  his  suffering  in  his  weak,  despairing  moments,  but  in  the 

1 

end  he  always  turns  back  to  God  for  comfort  and  solace.  No  matter  how 
much  he  has  to  endure  he  always  has  hope  and  faith  that  everything  will 
come  out  as  it  should.  He  has  held  the  trust  of  his  countrymen  and  he 
has  failed  them;  but  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  prove  his  worth  to  them 
even  in  death,  which  is,  of  course,  what  he  does.  No,  this  Samson  is 
no  petty  man. 

It  is  to  the  book  of  Job  that  we  turn  to  see  the  last  possible 
source  in  Hebraic  literature  from  which  Hilton  could  have  gained  val- 
uable  aid.  Professor  Hanford  is  the  only  modern  critic  who  thinks  that 
Milton  has  any  debt  to  Job,  though  Professor  Verity  made  a slight  com- 
parison between  the  characters  of  Job  and  Samson.  It  is  quite  logical 
to  assume'  that  Milton  was  influence  by  the  book  of  Job  when  he  wrote 
Samson  Agonistes . He  was  'well  acquainted  ’with  the  book  as  he  has  mod- 
eled  Paradise  Regained  on  it.  But  I do  not  think  that  the  likeness 
between  the  book  of  Job  and  Samson  Agonistes  should  be  pushed  too  far, 
else  the  whole  point  will  be  strained,  though  it  is  indisputable  that 
certain  definite  likeness  can  be  noted.  Y£h  ether  they  were  conscious  or 
unconscious  imitation  can  not  be  ascertained. 

There  is  a certain  resemblance  of  the  theme  of  the  book  of  Job  to 
the  theme  of  Sanson  Agonistes.  The  problem  of  the  book  of  Job  centers 

around  a figure  who,  through  undeserved  affliction  and  trouble,  has  come 

2 

to  doubt  God  and  his  mysterious  ’ways.  But  it  is  "the  history  of  a 

3 

soul,  rather  than  the  discussion  of  a problem."  Job  can  see  no  good- 
ness or  kindness  behinl  all  the  suffering  that  he  has  endured.  He  feels 

1.  VERITY,  A,  Wilsons  op.  cit.,  p.  liii 

2.  Encyclopedia  Britannica:  op.  cit.,  p.  77 

3.  Ibid; 
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that  he  is  guiltless  hut  he  accepts  his  undeserved  punishment.  What 

he  earnestly  desires  is  to  recover  the  favor  of  God.  'This  appears  to  be  | 

exactly  the  problem  with  which  Milton  deals.  Samson  has  lost  the  favor 

of  God,  he  desires  to  regain  it.  He  is  being  punished;  he  thinks  that  his 

punishment  is  being  carried  too  far  but  he  endures  it  as  Job  does.  In 

1 

the  end  both  are  restored  to  the  grace  and  favor  of  God. 

In  both  Job  and  Sanson  Agonistes  this  theme  is  carried  out  through 

a series  of  interviews.  Samson  is  visited  by  llano  a,  Dalila,  Fanopha, 

and  an  officer.  Job  is  visited  by  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  Zaphar,  and  Elihu. 

The  patterning  of  the  speeches  in  the  two  works  is  alike.  Both  works 

have  been  criticised  for  a lack  of  outward  action,  but  the  dramatic 

effectiveness  of  each  lies  in  the  inward  conflict  of  each  man.  The 

parallel  which  can  be  drawn  between  llano  a and.  Job's  friends,  and  Samson 

and  Job  is  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  theme  or  structural  like- 
nesses. Manoa  tries  to  console  Samson  as  the  friends  of  Job  try  to  con- 
sole him.  Both  fail  miserably  and  only  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the 

protagonists.  Both  Job  and  Samson  thoroughly  believe  in  God  and  his 

justice  but  neither  of  them  is  above  rebelling  and  "yielding  to  a spirit 

of  protest,  the  spirit  that  rebels  against  the  seeming  injustice  of  the 

power  which  rules  the  universe,  questioning  its  decrees  and  crying  aloud 

for  a fair  dispensation  of  reward  to  the  good  and  penalty  for  the 

2 

7/icked."  Both  become  bitter  and  cynical,  but  in  the  end  they  believe 

3 

that  whatever  is,  is  right.  Samson,  unlike  Job,  knows  that  he  has 

sinned,  but  Job  is  more  fervent  in  his  denial  of  God.  Both  are  rewarded 

in  the  end  --  Job  by  a voice  in  a whirlwind,  Samson  by  "rousing  motions" 

1.  HABFGRD,  James  Holly:  Samson  Agonistes  and  Milton  in  Old  Age,  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  Hew  York,  1925.  p.  173. 

2. VEnIIY,  A.  Jilson:  op.  cit. , p.  liii 

3.  Ibid: 
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within  him. 

Of  such  a complex  personality  as  that  which  Milton  has  endowed 
Samson,  "there  is  not  the  slighest  hint  in  the  Scriptural  account.  'The 
hero  of  the  Hebrew  chronicle  is  a naive  and  semi-humorous  mRrchen  figure, 
whose  sluggish  intellect  is  far  removed  from  any  capabilities  of  spirit- 
ual conflicts.  Milton  preserves  the  traits  of  his  impulsiveness  of  tem- 
per and  his  original  simplicity  of  spirit,  but  endows  him  after  his  dis- 
illusionment, with  extraordinary  force  of  mind  and  with  penetrating  in- 
sight. The  infusion  into  this  mighty  champion  of  old,  of  the  complex 
emotions  of  the  maturest  and  most  profound  creation  of  Hebrew  thought,  is 

the  last  masterful  stroke  of  Milton’s  genius.  For  it,  he  had  , . no 

1 

precedent  in  literary  tradition."  Milton  may  have  turned  to  Biblical 
literature  for  certain  elements  in  the  theme,  structure,  and  characters 
of  Samson  Agonistes,  but  it  is  his  own  poetic  genius  which  inspired  the 
development  of  that  tragedy  in  classical  form  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aristotle. 
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Chapter  III. 

Classical  Elements  in  Samson  Agonistes . 

The  influence  of  classical  tragedy  on  Samson  Agonistes  is 
greater  than  the  Biblical  influence.  On  the  title  page  of  his 
tragedy  Milton  printed  the  words,  "Tragoedia  est  imitatio  actionis 
seriae,  etc.,  per  missricordiam  et  metum  perficiens  talium  affectum 
lustrationem, --  Aristotle’s  definition  of  tragedy  in  Latin.  As  an 
introductory  note  he  wrote  a short  paragraph  on  "that  sort  of  dra- 
matic form  called  tragedy.”  This  preface  to  Samson  Agonistes  is  the 
best  key  to  the  study  of  the  classical  elements  in  the  play.  "Trag- 
edy, as  it  was  anciently  composed,  hath  ever  been  held  the  gravest, 
moralest,  and  most  profitable  of  all  other  poems;  therefore  said  by 
Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or  terror,  to 
purge  the  mind  of  those  and  such  --  like  passions  — that  is,  to 
temper  and  reduce  them  to  just  measure  with  a kind  of  delight,  stirred 
up  by  reading  or  seeing  those  passions  well  imitated.  Nor  is  Nature 
wanting  in  her  own  effects  to  make  good  his  assertion;  for  so  in 
psychic  things  of  melancholic  hue  and  quality  are  used  against  mel- 
ancholy, sour  against  sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humours.  Hence, 
philosophers  and  other  gravest  writers,  as  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others 
frequently  cite  our  tragic  poets,  both  to  adorn  and  illustrate  their 
discourse.  The  Apostle  Paul  himself  thought  it  not  unworthy  to  insert 
a verse  of  Euripides  into  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  I Corinthians, 

XV.  33;  and  Paracus,  commenting  on  the  Revelation,  divides  the  whole 


book  as  a tragedy,  into  acts,  distinguished  each  by  a chorus  of 
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heave  nly  harpings  and  song  between.  Heretofore  men  in  highest  dig- 
nity have  laboured  not  a little  to  be  thought  able  to  compose  a 
tragedy.  Of  that  honour  Diosysius  the  elder  was  no  less  ambitious 
than  before  of  his  attaining  to  the  tyranny.  Augustus  Caesar  also 
had  begun  his  Ajax,  but  unable  to  please  his  own  judgement  with  what 
he  had  begun,  left  it  unfinished.  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  is  by 
some  thought  the  author  of  those  tragedies  (at  least  the  best  of  them) 
that  go  under  that  name.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a Father  of  the  Church, 
thought  it  not  unbeseeming  the  sanctity  of  his  person  to  write  a 
tragedy,  which  he  entitled  Christ  Suf fering . This  is  mentioned  to 
vindicate  Tragedy  from  the  small  esteem,  as  rather  infamy,  which  in 
the  account  of  many  it  undergoes  at  this  day,  with  other  common  inter- 
ludes; happening  through  the  poet’s  error  of  intermixing  comic  stuff 
with  tragic  sadness  and  gravity,  or  introducing  trivial  and  vulgar 
persons:  which  by  all  judicians  hath  been  counted  absurd,  and  brought 
in  without  discretion,  corrupt  to  gratify  the  people.  And,  though 
ancient  Tragedy  use  no  prdbgue,  yet  using  sometimes,  in  case  of  self- 
defence  or  explanation,  that  which  martial  calls  an  Epistle,  in  behalf 
of  this  tragedy,  coming  forth  after  the  ancient  manner,  much  different 
from  what  among  us  passes  for  best,  thus  much  beforehand  may  be 
epistled  — that  chorus  is  here  introduced  after  the  Greek  manner,  not 
ancient  only,  but  modern,  and  still  in  use  among  the  Italians.  In  the 
modelling  therefore,  of  this  poem,  with  good  reason,  the  Ancients  and 
Italians  are  rather  followed,  as  of  much  more  authority  and  fame.  The 
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measure  of  verse  used  in  the  Chorus  is  of  all  sorts,  called  by  the 
Greeks  monostrophic,  or  rather  Apolely  menon,  without  regard  had  to 
Strophe,  Antistrophe,  or  Epode,  — which  were  a kind  of  stanzas  framed 
only  for  the  music,  then  used  with  the  Chorus  that  sung;  not  essen- 
tial to  the  poem,  and  therefore  not  material;  or  being  divided  into 
stanzas  or  pauses,  they  may  be  called  Allaeostopha.  Division  into 
act  and  scene,  referring  chiefly  to  the  stage  (to  which  this  work 
never  was  intended)  is  here  omitted. 

"It  suffices  if  the  whole  drama  be  .found  not  produced  beyond  the 
fifth  act.  Of  the  style  and  uniformity,  and  that  commonly  called  the 
plot,  whether  intricate  or  explicit  — which  is  nothing  indeed  but  such 
economy,  or dispos ition  of  the  fable,  as  may  stand  best  with  verisimil- 
itude and  decorum  — they  only  will  best  judge  who  are  not  unacquainted 
with  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  the  three  tragic  poets  un- 
equalled yet  by  any,  and  the  best  rule  to  all  who  endeavour  to  write 
Tragedy.  The  circumscription  of  time,  wherein  the  v/hole  drama  begins 

and  ends,  is,  according  to  ancient  rule  and  best  example,  within  the 

1 

space  of  twenty-four  hours." 

Milton  wrote  this  preface  for  two  reasons.  He  wanted  to  apolo- 
gize for  writing  a play  and  he  wanted  to  explain  the  form  and  models  he 

2 

had  chosen  for  his  tragedy.  To  think  that  Milton  actually  apologized 
for  anything  he  ever  wrote  is  a little  strange.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  Hilton  was  writing  in  an  age  of  filthy  drama  and  above  all  that 
he  was  a Puritan.  ?hat  he  goes  so  far  as  to  give  specific  illustra- 
tions from  the  Bible,  from  Church  history,  and  from  ancient  literature 

1,  DOLE,  Nathan  Haskell;  op.  cit.,pp.  349  - 350. 

2,  'VERITY,  A,  Wilson:  op,  cit.,  pp.  60. 
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shows  that  he  desired  to  protect  the  dignity  of  drama  in  general.  If 
such  men  as  Paul  vould  quote  from  Greek  tragedy,  if  the  Church  fathers 
approved  of  tragedy,  if  great  men  --  politicians  or  philosophers  — 
tried  to  write  tragedy,  then  for  what  reason  was  tragedy,  or  drama 
in  general,  in  disrepute? 

As  a yoving  man  Milton  had  felt  a keen  interest  in  drama  and  the 
stage  as  is  evidenced  by  his  writing  of  Comus  and  Arcades  and  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  both  of  them.  As  Quiller-Couch  expresses  it  — 

'he  would  reform  the  theatre,  and  behold  of  a sudden  there  was  no 

1 

theatre  to  reform."  For  in  1642  Parliament  had  closed  the  theatres, 

and  Hilton  had  turned  to  the  writing  of  an  epic.  "Years  afterwards  in 

1667  when  the  doors  had  been  reopened  as  sluices  to  admit  the  mud  and 

garbage  of  Restoration  drama,  the  old  man  gallantly  assigned  himself  to 
2 

his  task"  and  wrote  his  long  deferred  tragedy.  It  is  then  because  he 
waited  to  write  a drama  in  an  age  when  drama  was  as  low  and  filthy  as 
it  has  every  been  that  Milton  felt  the  need  of  defending  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  Puritan  party,  who  hated  everything  that  would  be 
called  Restoration. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before  Milton  not  only  defended  himself,  but 
he  explained  the  form  he  had  chosen  for  his  tragedy  and  upon  what 
principles  he  had  worked.  We  also  have  noted  that  in  his  youth  he  was 
interested  in  tragedy.  When  he  was  considering  on  what  he  would  model 
his  great  work,  he  debated  between  three  forms  — "that  Epic  form 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil  and  Tasso 
are  a diffuse,  and  the  book  of  Job,  a brief  model,  or  whether  the 

1,  QUILLER -Couch,  Sir  Arthur*.  Studies  in  Literature,  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,  New  York,  1922.  pp.  146. 

2,  Ibid;  p.  145. 
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rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  he  kept,  or  nature  to  he 

followed  — or  whether  those  Dramatic  constitutions,  wherein  Soph- 
ocles and  Euripides  reign  shall  he  found  nore  doctrinal  and  exem- 

i 

plary  to  a nation  . . . . " Professor  Hanford  thinks  that,  when 

Milton  wrote  these  words,  he  was  laying  a definite  plan  to  follow  in 

his  writing;  and  that  the  fulfillment  of  this  plan  was  Paradise  Lost, 

Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes.  He  also  believes  that  the 

....  — 2 

three  poems  are  " comp lenent ary  in  theme  and  ethical  idea.'1  Tillyard 

disagrees  with  this  idea  of  Hanford  — "I  must  confine  myself  to 

casting  doubt  on  the  supposed  relation  of  The  Reason  of  Church  G-ov- 

ernment  to  Milton* s subsequent  poems.  Other  oroiects  are  mentioned  in 

3 

it."  I am  inclined  to  believe,  following  Tillyard’s  suggestion,  that 

Milton  had  not  definitely  planned  his  work  as  far  as  the  actual  forms 

of  what  he  desired  to  write,  but  that  he  chose  the  most  convenient  and 

suitable  form  for  his  poem  at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  It  haopened  when 

he  wrote  Samson  Agonistes  that  the  classical  form  of  tragedy  suited  tis 

material  and  what  he  purposed  to  do,  for  that  reason  he  chose  classical 

tragedy. 

For  reasons  which  have  already  been  explained  it  was  also  suitable 
that  Milton  write  a play  which  was  not  to  be  acted.  (It  is  interest- 
ing  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  Milton’s  expressed  wish  that  Samson 
Agonistes  not  be  presented  on  the  stage,  it  was  presented  with  some 
measure  of  success  by  the  Elizabethan  State  Society  at  the  Lecture 

Theatre  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  1900).  The  Puritans  might  tol- 
erate a Drother  of  theirs  writing  a drama  but  they  would  certainly 

1.  MALLACE,  Malcolm  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton,  Oxford  University 

Press,  London;  Humphrey  Milford,  1925.  p.  119  - 111. 

2.  HARFORD,  James  Holly;  Sanson  Agonistes  and  Milton  in  Old  Age. 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1925.  p.  lSsT  “ — 

3.  TILLYARD,  E.M.W. : Milton,  The  Dial  Press.  New  York.  1933.  o.  330. 
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never  tolerate  a drama  which  was  to  be  enacted  on  the  stage  of  the 
day.  Since  he  did  not  have  to  trouble  himself  with  the  stage  tech- 
nique in  his  play  Milton  was  free  to  write  his  closet  drama  as  he 
1 

chose.  There  would  be  little  need  of  actual  action  within  the  play, 

and,  into  what  action  there  was , he  could  weave  all  his  knowledge  of 

Samson’s  life  and  interweave  that  with  the  thoughts  and  mental 

struggles  of  the  hero.  As  a drama  in  the  age  of  Charles  II,  Samson 

Agonistes  has  no  connection  with  the  other  dramas  of  the  day.  It 

"stands  by  itself,  linked  with  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  English  j! 

drama,  but  deriving  all  its  artistic  worth  from  its  observance  of  the 

2 

principles  of  the  ancients." 

It  is  to  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  that  Milton  turned  for  the 
principles  which  he  intended  to  follow  in  his  tragedy.  To  study  the 
influence  which  Aristotle  had  upon  Milton  it  is  necessary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  main  points  which  Aristotle  makes  concerning 
tragedy  and  the  construction  of  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Aris- 
totle defined  tragedy  as  "an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  serious, 
complete,  and  of  certain  magnitude;  in  language  embellished  with 
each  kind  of  artistic  ornament,  the  several  kinds  being  found  in 
separate  parts  of  the  play;  in  the  form  of  action,  not  of  narrative; 
through  pity  and  fear  effecting  the  proper  purgation  of  these  emotions 

An  action  implies  personal  agents,  who  possess  certain  dis- 

tinctive  qualities  both  of  character  and  thought,  the  two  natural 
causes  from  which  action  springs.  Plot  is  an  imitation  of  action. 


1.  Cambridge  Edition:  op.  cit.,  p.  283. 

2.  VERITY,  A.  Wilson:  op.  cit.,  p.  lxii 
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By  character  I (Aristotle)  mean  that  by  virtue  of  which  we  ascribe 

certain  qualities  to  the  agents The  six  parts,  then,  which 

detenu ine  the  quality  of  a tragedy  are  plot,  character,  thought, 
diction,  song,  and  spectacle.  The  most  important  of  all  is  the 
structure  of  incidents,  the  plot.  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  not  of 
man,  but  of  actions  and  of  life,  and  life  consists  in  actions,  and 

its  end  is  a mode  of  action,  not  a quality Plot  is  the 

1 

first  principle  and  soul  of  tragedy.  Character  is  second." 

Aristotle  laid  down  certain  rules  for  the  proper  structure  of  the 
plot  — "According  to  the  definition  tragedy  is  imitation  of  action 
that  is  complete,  and  whole,  and  of  certain  magnitude.  A whole  is 
that  which  has  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end.  A beginning  is 
that  which  does  not  follow  anything  by  causal  necessity.  An  end  is 
that  which  naturally  f ollows  some  other  thing  but  has  nothing  following 

■ 

it.  dfr-Liddle  is  that  which  follows  something  as  some  other  thing 
2 

follows  it,"  Concerning  the  unity  of  the  plot  he  s&id,  "This 
does  not  consist  in  the  unity  of  the  hero.  The  action  must  center 
around  an  action  which  is,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  one.  As  therefore. 


in  the  other  imitative  arts,  the  imitation  is  one  when  the  object 
imitated  is  one,  so  the  plot,  being  an  imitation  of  an  action,  must 
imitate  one  action  and  that  a "whole,  the  structural  union  of  the  parts 
being  such  that  if  anyone  of  them  is  displaced  or  rexaoved,  the  whole 


3 

will  be  disjointed  and  disturbed."  Discussing  the  types  of  plots 

4 

Aristotle  sgcys  that  there  are  two  kinds,  simple  and  complex.  "Per- 


fect tragedy  should  be  on  the  complex  plan.  It  should  imitate  actions 


1.  BUTCHER,  Samuel  Henry:  Aristotle’s  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art, 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  New  York,  1902.  Section  VI.  ~~ 

2.  Ibid:  Section  VII. 

3.  Ibid:  Section  VIII. 

4.  Ibid:  Section  X. 
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which  excite  pity  and  fear  , . . Change  of  fortune  in  a tragedy 

should  be  from  good  to  bad,  and  should  cone  about  as  the  result 

1 

not  of  vice  but  of  some  error  or  frailty.”  In  conclusion  Aris- 
totle says  that  "tragedy  can  produce  its  effect  without  action,  it 

2 

reveals  its  power  by  the  mere  reading  of  it." 

These  are  the  rules  which  Milton  has  followed  in  the  main. 

By  his  preface  to  Sanson  Agonistes  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Milton  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Aristotelian  theory  that  tragedy 
purges  the  emotions  by  arousing  pity  and  fear  when  he  said  that 
tragedy  is  "said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by  raising  pity  and 
fear,  or  terror,  to  purge  the  nind  of  those  and  such-like  passions  ... 
for  so  in  physic  things  of  melancholic  hue  and  quality  are  used 
against  melancholy,  sour  agaiiist  sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humours". 
The  main  end  of  tragedy  according  to  this  conception  is,  by  exciting 

the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear,  to  give  an  aesthetic  pleasure  through 

5 

an  artistic  means.  William.  Haslitt  in  his  essay  On  Poetry  in 
General  gives  a fine  definition  of  tragic  poetry  as  Aristotle  and 
Milton  conceived  it  to  be.  "Poetry  is  the  high-wrought  enthusiasm  of 
fancy  and  feeling.  As  in  describing  natural  objects,  it  impregnates 
sensible  impressions  with  the  forms  of  fancy,  so  it  describes  the 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  by  blending  them  with  the  strangest 
movements  of  passion  and  the  most  striking  forms  of  nature.  Tragic 
poetry,  which  is  the  most  impassioned  species  of  it,  strives  to  carry 
on  the  feeling  to  the  utmost  point  of  sublimity  or  pathos,  by  all  the 


1.  BUTCHER,  Samuel  Henry:  op.  cit..  Section  XI ±1. 

2.  Ibid:  Section  XXVI, 

3.  Ibid:  p.  255. 
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force  of  conparison  or  contrast;  loses  tho  sense  of  present  suf- 
fering in  the  imaginary  exaggeration  of  it;  exhausts  the  terror  or 
pity  by  an  unlimited  indulgence  of  it;  grapples  with  impossibilities 
in  its  desperate  impatience  of  restraint,  throws  us  back  upon  the 
past,  forward  into  the  future;  brings  every  moment  of  our  being  or 
object  of  our  nature  in  startling  review  before  us;  and  in  the 

rapid  whirl  of  events,  lifts  us  from  the  depths  of  woe  to  the  high- 

1 

est  contemplations  of  human  life." 

Lluch  of  the  criticism  which  has  arisen  about  Samson  Agonistes 

has  centered  about  the  classical  elements  of  the  play  — whether  or 

not  Milton  has  followed  the  urinciples  of  Aristotle,  whether  or  not 

Samson  Agonistes  is  a good  classical  tragedy.  Coleridge  says  that 

Samson  Agonistes  was  "the  finest  imitation  of  an  ancient  Greek  drama 

2 

that  ever  had  been  written  or  ever  would  be  written."  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Samud  Johnson  says  "if  Paradise  Regained  has  been  too  much 
depreciated,  Samson  Agonistes  has  in  requital  been  too  much  admired. 

It  could  only  be  by  long  prejudice  and  the  bigotry  of  learning,  that 
Milton  could  prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with  their  encumbrance  of 
a chorus,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  French  and  English  stages;  and  it 
is  only  by  a blind  confidence  in  the  reputation  of  l^ilton,  that  a 
drama  can  be  praised  in  which  the  intermediate  parts  have  neither  cause 
nor  consequence,  neither  hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe.  In  this 
trage^r  are,  however,  many  particular  beauties,  many  just  sentiments  and 
striking  lines;  but  it  wants  that  power  of  attracting  the  attention 


1.  Hazlitt,  William;  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets  and  the  Spirit 

o£  the  Age,  2.  p.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1910.  p.  133. 

2.  VERITY;  A.  Wilson;  op.  cit.,  p,  135  - 136. 
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which  a well-connected  plan  produces."  These  are  the  words  which 
have  caused  so  much  contention  among  modern  critics.  It  would  "be  very- 
easy  to  dismiss  Johnson's  criticism  as  prejudiced,  as  it  is  a gen- 
erally known  fact  that,  being  a Tory,  Johnson  felt  it  his  duty  to 
degrade  anything  vritten  by  Hilton,  who  was  a Whig.  His  biography  of 


Milton  has  been  called  "the  most  malevolent  piece  of  biography  ever 
2 

penned."  DeQuincey  calls  it  a "scoff  that  has  corroded  Milton's 


memory"  and  speaks  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  "the  worst  enemy  that  Milton  and 


his  great  cause  have  ever  been  called  on  to  confront;  the  worst  as 

3 

regards  underlying  malice,"  Ho  matter  how  much  we  might  like  to 


agree  with  this  opinion  we  must  concede  the  point  that  there  is  much 
to  what  Dr.  Johnson  says  — both  pro  and  con  --,  that  it  is  a subject 
which  will  bear  discussion. 

Of  the  six  parts  by  which  a tragedy  may  be  evaluated  — plot, 
character,  thought,  diction,  song,  spectacle  --  the  first  two  are  the 
only  ones  which  need  special  consideration.  It  is  the  plot  — "the 
soul  of  tragedy"  which  has  caused  so  much  discussion.  It  was  the 
point  on  which  Johnson  centered  his  attack  and  it  is  on  Johnson's  at- 
tack that  modern  critics  have  centered  their  discussion.  There  are 
four  men  who  have  taken  up  this  question  which  Johnson  started:  Tupper 
reopened  the  question  and  supported  Johnson's  theory.  Baum,  replying 
to  Tupper,  defends  Milton  and  opposes  Tupper 's  theory.  Knowlton  de- 
fends Tupper  against  Baum’s  attack  and  advances  a new  theory.  Curry 
sets  forth  an  entirely  new  theory  and,  I think,  the  best  theory  that  has 
been  proposed.  It  is  upon  the  dramatic  action,  tragic  effectiveness, 


1.  JOHHSOH,  Samuel:  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  Oxford  University  Press, 

Humphrey  Milford,  London,  1925,  p.  135  - 136. 

2.  HOOD,  3dwin  Paxton:  John  Milton,  the  Patriot  and  poet,  Dartridge  and 

Oakey,  London,  18571  p~  145".  ~~  “ 

3 . DeQUIHCE.,  Thomas:  Collected  Viritings,  A and  C Blank,  London,  1897pl35 
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structural  unity,  dramatic  motive  — call  it  what  you  will  — the 
action  which  arises  from  the  plot  --  that  they  have  centered  their 
attention. 


Tupper,  supporting  Johnson,  allows  that  the  dramatic  structure 

of  the  poem  is  faulty.  The  catastrophe,  he  thinks,  is  not  only  the 

destruction  of  the  Philistine  hut  the  vindication  of  the  Hebrew  god 

over  the  Philistine  god.  With  such  an  event  for  the  catastrophe  it 

is  imperative  that  all  incidents  which  Hilton  invents  lead  directly 

to  this  spiritual  crisis.  Whether  they  actually  do  or  not  is  what 

Tupper  is  trying  to  find  out.  He  thinks  that  the  incident  of  Lianoa 

should  disclose  to  Sanson  just  how  serious  his  betrayal  of  his  secret 

1 

to  Dalila  has  been  and  the  effect  that  it  has  had.  Tupper  concludes 

that  dramatically  this  scene  is  effective  — it  has  started  the  action 

of  the  play,  it  has  foreshadowed  the  catastrophe.  The  scene  with 

Dalila  should  help  bring  about  the  catastrophe  and  should  raise  Sam- 

2 

son  from  his  spiritual  lethargy.  But  according  to  Tupper  it  does 

not;  it  becomes  a purely  personal  conversation  between  Samson  and 

Dalila  and  accomplishes  very  little.  "The  audience  is  so  fixed  in 

the  issue  of  conflict  between  the  man  and  his  wife  that  they  lose 

3 

sight  of  the  design  of  the  tragedy."  The  Harapha  incident  in  Tup- 
oer's  opinion  is  only  a "contest  bet ween  a mighty  bruiser,  a yellow 
champion,  and  the  prize  fighter  of  god."  With  the  entrance  of  the 
messenger,  the  play  is  once  more  set  in  motion  and  the  catastrophe 

» 

once  more  becomes  iminent."The  power  of  Samsnn  Agonis tes  lies  not  in 


1.  TUPPER, James  Waddell:  The  Dramatic  Structure  of  Samson  Agonistes, 
Modern  Language  Association  Publication,  1920.  p.  379~ 


2. 

Ibid: 

p.  330 

3. 

Ibid: 

p.  384 

4. 

lb  id: 

p.  385, 
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the  dramatic  structure  or  characterization  but  in  the  poetic  con- 
tent of  certain  speeches  ana  the  significance  of  the  closing  situa- 
1 

tion."  "ith  this  observation  Tupper  concludes  that  Johnson's 
opinion  seems  to  hold  good. 

Professor  Baum  never  mentions  Tupper  in  his  article,  but  he 
aims  his  attack  at  Johnson,  thus  hoping  to  disprove  Tupper’ s asser- 
tion that  the  dramatic  structure  of  Samson  Agonistes  is  essentially 
poor.  He  does  this  by  declaring  that  the  material  with  which 
Milton  had  to  work  was  "intractable”,  hard  to  handle,  that  with  the 

material  with  which  he  worked,  which  was  not  tragic  at  all,  Milton 

2 

had  done  exceeding  well.  Barn  thinks  that  the  dramatic  problem 

with  which  Milton  had  to  deal  was  the  rousing  of  Samson  from  inaction 

to  action,  and  that  the  incidents  of  Manoa,  Dalila,  and  Harapha  suc- 

3 

ceeded  in  doing  this.  Ihe  dramatic  action,  according  to  Baum,  con- 
sists of  a mental  struggle^  not  a struggle  in  outward  action.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  plot  does  not  lack  movement  and  that  it  follows  the 
rules  of  Aristotle.  But  he  realises  that  there  is  something  wrong 

with  the  plot  and  decides  that  it  lacks  conflict,  "the  essence  of 
4 

tragic  action". 

Professor  Knowlton  in  his  articles  on  Samson  Agonistes,  ties  to 
show  that  Baum's  theory  is  rather  loose  and  does  not  disprove  Tupper's 
theory.  He  rather  resents  the  fact  that  Baum  infers  that  Tupper  is 
not  familiar  with  Greek  drama.  The  essence  of  tragic  action  to 
nowlton  does  not  depend  upon  conflict  but  upon  "the  principle  of 


It  TUPPER, James  Waddell:  op.  cit.,  p.  388 

2%  BAUm,  Pauli  Franklin:  Samson  Agonistes  Again,  Modern  Language 

Association  Publication','  p~."  StSn 

3..  Ibid:  p.  358. 

4.  Ibid:  p.  361. 
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causality."  He  believes  that  each  episode  should  be  sausally  de- 
veloped from  the  preceding  one  and  should  causally  bring  about  the 
catastrophe.  Neither  the  episodes  or  Dalila  or  of  Harapha  are  caus- 
ally developed  from  the  play  and  do  not  hasten  the  catastrophe. 

Knowlton  spends  much  time  in  planning  a way  in  which  Samson  Agonistes 
could  be  changed  so  that  the  incidents  would  be  causally  developed. 

In  my  opinion  he  wasted  time.  After  all  Hilton  did  write  the  play  and 
wrote  it  some  three  hundred  years  ago.  If  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  this  long  without  causally  connected  episodes,  then  what  need  is 
there  for  them? 

Professor  Curry  definitely  states  that  he  thirties  that  tragic 

action  does  not  depend  on  causal  relationship  of  the  incidents.  "The 

unity  of  dramatic  action,  if  there  is  one,  is  likely  to  depend  upon  the 

spiritual  integrity,  the  continuity  of  emotional  process,  and  the 

logical  ordering  and  steering  of  the  will  of  the  chief  character  or 

characters  ....  Drmaatic  action,  which  is  discovered  in  all  dramas 

worthy  of  the  name,  involves  a purely  aesthetic  problem.  The  highest 

type  of  tragedy  adds  to  these  aesthetic  principles,  working  out  in 

dramatic  action,  arousing  pity  and  terror,  an  ethical  principle  which 

tives  significance  to  the  action  and  in  so  doing  brings  about  the 

2 

karthasis  of  these  emotions."  The  catastrophe  of  the  play,  then,  is 

3 

not  the  physical  death  of  Samson  but  his  spiritual  victory  in  death. 

If  the  incidents  in  the  play  in  any  way  rouse  Samson  to  a spiritual 
consciousness  of  the  part  he  is  to  play  in  the  feast  of  Dagon,  then 
these  incidents  will  create  a powerful  tragic  effect.  All  action  must 

1.  KNOWLTON,  >,  C.:  Causality  in  Samson  Agonistes, Llodern  Language 
Notes,  June,  1922.  p.  334.  ~ 

2*  -'alter  Clyde;  Samson  Agonistes  Yet  Again,  Sewanee  Review. 

pp.  336  - 367.  L 

3.  Ibid:  p.  339 
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lead  to  the  catastrophe  by  two  developments : (l)”the  soul  of  Sam- 


9* 


son  must  be  purified  by  suffering  and  strengthened  by  struggle  until 

it  achieves  the  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  the  offended  Diety; 

(2)  despair  and  hopelessness  must  disappear  in  freshly  born  faith  so 

1 

that  Jehovah  will  relent  and  use  him  as  his  minis ter.”  The  incidents 

which  Milton  chose  to  arouse  Saras  on  could  not  be  improved  upon.  The 
first  two  arouse  him  spiritually,  the  last  physically;  and  when  the 

2 

catastrophe  comes  it  is  ”a  spiritual  achievement  and  a dramatic  triumph." 

After  studying  the  opinions  of  these  critics  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  entirely  unbiased  opinion  about  the  dramatic  effec- 
iiveness  and  rolot  of  Sanson  Agonistes.  I am.  inclined  to  believe  that 
Curry’s  theory  is  the  most  sensible  and  logical  of  the  theories  pre- 
sented.  But  I can  easily  see  how  some  people  would  believe  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion  to  be  true;  for  after  all  the  outward  action  of  the  play 
is  very  slow  and  heavy.  Nothing  takes  place  upon  the  stage  except  the  ii 
entrance  and  exits  of  the  characters.  It  is  rather  the  mental  actions 
of  the  characters,  especially  Samson,  which  would  interest  a reader  — 
thei?  thoughts,  their  emotions,  their  spiritual  problems.  This  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  dramatic  effectiveness  and  problem  of  the 
play  lies  in  the  inner  actions  of  the  characters  --  that  the  play  is 
in  reality  a psychological  drama.  Believing  this,  how  can  one  say  that  | 
tne  play  lacks  a middle”?  The  only  way  that  one  can  judge  the  actual 
effectiveness  of  the  play  is  to  note  the  effect  which  it  has  upon 

reaaers.  ihe  first  time  I read  Samson  Agonistes  it  was  not  the  de- 

1 ~ ~ ~ 1 ~ 

struction  of  the  temple  and  Samson's  death  which  interested  me.  It 


1.  CURRY,  Walter  Clyde:  op.  cit,,  p.342  - 343. 

2.  Ibid:  p.  347. 
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was  the  gradual  development  of  the  characters  under  the  author’s 
hand,  the  development  of  the  seeds  YJhich  were  planted  in  their  minds, 
their  spiritual  awakenings,  their  emotional  upheavals,  the  crises 
which  they  faced  in  their  inmost  beings.  How  one  can  read  the  play 
and  not  live  in  it  with  the  characters  is  to  be  wondered  at.  1 
became  absorbed  in  the  characters  and  their  problems.  The  emotions 
which  they  felt,  I,  too,  experienced.  The  fact  that  such  things  were 
possible  overwhelmed  me,  I pitied  the  character  and  felt  a corres- 
ponding fear  that  the  events  in  the  play  could  happen  to  me.  '.Then  I 
finished  the  play,  I was  relieved  and  calmed.  If  Sanson  Agonistes 
can  have  this  effect,  then  is  it  not  possible  to  say  that  the  play  is 
Aristotelian  tragedy  and  is  effective  as  such? 

Not  only  has  Llilton  followed  Aristotelian  rules  in  shaping  his 
plot,  but  he  has  also  formed  his  characters  according  to  classic  pro- 
portions. Aristotle  gave  four  rules  in  his  Poetics, . which  should  be 
followed  in  representing  characters.  The  character  must  be  good;  there 

must  be  propriety  in  the  characterization,  the  character  must  be  true 

1 

to  life,  and  the  character  must  be  consistent.  It  can  be  seen  by 
examining  the  pla.  that  Hilton  followed  these  rules.  It  can  also  be 
seen  that,  of  the  two  ways  of  representing  characters,  by  action  or 

2 

by  analysis,  Milton  used  the  one  most  common  to  novelists,  analysis. 
There  may  be  some  objection  to  this  method,  but  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  characterization  is  poor,  or  that  it  has  suffered  by  use  of 
analysis.  I think  that  the  characterization  in  the  play  is  far  better 
than  the  plot  and  that  the  characters  themselves  were  far  more  import 

1.  BUTCHER,  Samuel  Henry;  op.  cit..  Section  XV. 

VERITY,  A.  tills  on;  op.  cit.,  xlvii. 
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tant  in  Hilton’s  mind  than  was  the  plot.  He  had  power  enough  in 
this  method  to  make  his  characters  live  in  the  play  whatever  method 
he  used. 

The  character  of  Samson  is  the  mainspring  and  nucleus  of  the 

play.  It  is  about  this  Hi ltonic -Hebrew  hero  that  the  whole  action 

turns.  It  is  his  dejection  and  despair  in  the  first  act  which  sets 

the  keynote  of  the  play.  As  his  spirits  graudally  rise  so  the  spirit 

of  the  play  rises,  until  at  the  end  amid  the  shouts  of  the  Philistines 

and  the  crash  of  the  theatre,  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  play 

reach  a peak,  a climax  — the  final  attainment  of  what  has  been  desired 

from  the  first  of  the  plav  --  the  final  expression  of  his  character 

and  personality.  Samson  is  the  ideal  tragic  hero  --  an  essentially 

noble  man  who  falls  through  a weakness  essentially  human.  There  are 

three  main  elements  in  his  character:  "his  willfulness  and  amorous 

weakness,  his  exultant  pride  of  strength;  and  his  sense  of  consecra- 

1 

tion  to  the  task  of  delivering  Israel."  ^©se  three  characteristics 
have  inspired  every  action  of  Samson's  life.  He  has  fallen  from  the 
grace  of  God  through  his  love  of  women  and  his  over -weening  pride 
(hubris);  but  he  still  clings  to  the  hope  that  he  7ri.ll  bo  the  de- 
liverer of  Israel.  Baum  thinks  that  Samson  is  not  a tragic  hero  but 

only  a man  whose  desires  have  been  thwarted  and  who  arouses"  a con- 

2 

descending  pity"  in  readers  of  the  play.  Tillyard,  on  the  ocher  hand, 

thinks  that  Samson  is  a great  character  who  has  been  put  through  many 

3 

temptations  and  comes  out  regenerated.  I do  think  that  we  feel  a 
certain  sense  of  pity  for  Samson,  but  it  is  because  we  see  him  in  a 

1.  Cambridge  Edition;  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 

2.  BAUM,  Pauli  Franklin,  op.  cit.,  p.  365. 

3.  TILL  YARD,  U.  M.L . ; op.  edit.,  p.  337. 
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situation  which  seems  utterly  hopeless  and  irremediable.  Yfe  see  a 
man  who  was  once  a great  he  IT©,  blind,  helpless,  hopeless,  among 
enemies,  taunted  by  a woman  whom  he  still  loved  in  spite  of  him- 
self, laughed  at  and  mocked  by  a man  who  is  a "vain  boaster"  and  a 
"baffled  coward”;  but  he  rises  above  all  this  and  fulfills  his  Naz- 
arite  vows.  In  the  end  he  is  successful,  but  he  attains  it  by  sac- 
rificing himself. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  Dalila  is  the  most  intriguing 
creature  in  the  play.  That  Milton  could  have  painted  her  as  he  did 
is  still  more  interesting.  Verity  says,  "It  is  a masterly  character- 
study,  consistent  in  conception  and  execution,  and  vivid  with  a 

number  of  telling  dexterous  strokes  which  show  that  Hilton,  no  longer 

1 

of  women,  put  his  best  work  and  strongest  feeling  into  the  picture." 

liany  critics  disagree  about  the  character  of  Dalila.  The  question  is 

raised  — is  she  sincere,  or  is  she  a hypocrite?  Verity  believes  her 

2 

to  be  a callous,  heartless  woman.  Curry  thinks  she  is  a "tantalizing 
3 1 2 3 4 4 

mystery".  'Tupper  thinks  she  is  quite  sincere.  The  truth  of  the 

matter  is  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  she  is  sincere  or  not.  I 

feel  certain  sympathy  for  her  as  she  rather  timidly  approaches  Samson 

— or  is  this  timidness  feigned?  She  weeps,  but  are  the  tears  genuine? 

She  has  dressed  herself  in  her  finest  clothes  and  jewels  to  come  and 

see  the  man  whom  she  loved.  To  her  pathetic  pleas  Samson  only  shouts 

abuses.  If  she  still  loved  him,  feature  how  these  words  must  have  cut. 

But  she,  undaunted  by  his  reproaches,  tells  him  that  she  betrayed  him. 

because  she  loved  him.  Samson  thinks  that  it  was  her  base  "weakness 

1.  VERITY,  A.  Yfilson:  op.  cit.,  p.  lvii 

2.  Ibid;  p.  lv. 

3.  CURRY,  Valter  Clyde:  op.  cit.,  p.  344. 

4.  TUPPER,  James  Waddell:  op.  cit.,  p.  381. 
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to  resist  Philistine  gold"  that  made  her  betray  him.  She  then  pleads 
that  she  did  it  for  patriotic  reasons,  and  for  religious  reasons,  but 
she  begs  his  forgiveness  and.  offers  to  have  him  freed.  Her  arguments 
are  good.  She  uses  little  sarcasm.  She  seems  humble  enough  and  sin- 
cere enough.  She  even  ];egs  to  touch  his  hand,  but  Samson  forbids  it. 

In  Dalila's  own  eyes  she  is  a wronged  woman;  she  has  loved  him  even 
though  she  has  betrayed  him;  she  has  begged  forgiveness;  she  has  re- 
pented. But  what  good  has  it  done  her?  She  has  been  cast  off  and  told 
to  "go  with  -that."  What  woman  would  not  rebel  at  being  teeated  as 

though  she  actually  were  a hyena?  Ho  wonder  that  she  should  be  infur- 
iated; but  she  does  not  rage  as  Samson  does.  Her  last  speech  is  calm 

and  coldly  furious.  She  lashes  Samson  with  words  that  match  his  own. 

’^hese  words  do  not  betray  her  as  hypocritical;  they  betray  her  as  a 
woman  who  is  playing  her  last  card  to  pay  Samson  for  what  he  has  said 
to  her.  Being  a woman  whe  sees  only  one  side  of  the  question  — her 
side.  Being  a woman  she  says  things  she  does  not  really  mean  and 
later  will  regret  having  said.  Being  a woman  she  sees  herself  as  the 
wronged  one,  not  Samson.  Being  a woman  she  departs  hoping  to  be  called 
back  before  she  is  out  of  sight. 

Manoa  and  Harapha  are  both  type  characters  but  well  drawn. 
Manoa  is  the  old  adoring  father  who  cannot  resist  saying  "l  told  you 
so*.  Harapha  is  the  miles  gloriosus  type,  a braggart,  and  a coward. 

The  introduction  of  a chorus  into  drama  was  quite  a novelty 
in  Milton’s  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Milton  carefully  ex- 
plained in  his  preface  the  use  of  the  chorus  of  Danites  in  Samson 


Agon is tes.  The  chorus  was  used  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  the  characters 
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of  the  play  and  was  considered  equally  as  important.  The  use  of  the 
Greek  chorus  reached  its  highest  peak  with  Sophocles  and  it  is  upon 

1 

this  Greek  playwright 1 2 3 4 s choruses  that  Hilton  has  modeled  his  chorus. 

The  chorus  of  Danite  men,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  Samson,  gives  us 

some  knowledge  of  the  past  action,  gives  hints  of  what  is  to  happen, 

and  philosophizes  upon  subjects  which  the  events  of  the  play  suggest. 

The  chorus  remains  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  action  of  the  play, 

sustaining  interest  in  the  parts  which  would  otherwise  lag  and  fulfilling 

2 

the  duty  of  calming  and  purifying  after  the  catastrophe  has  occurred.  In 
these  choral  odes  Milton  is  less  lyric  than  one  would  imagine.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  in  the  intensity  of  the  philosophical  chanting  of  the 
chorus,  the  lyric  quality  should  be  neglected.  "These  odes  proclaim 


3 


Milton  as  the  seer,  not  the  singer." 

A close  study  of  Samson  Agonis tes  reveals  a few  other  important 
classical  touches:  his  observance  of  the  unities,  his  use  of  tragic 
irony,  of  peripeteia,  and  of  stichcmythia.  Milton  has  followed  closely 
the  three  unities.  The  play  begins  at  sunrise  and  ends  at  noon,  all 
action  takes  place  before  the  prison  at  Aaza,  and  the  action  revolves 
around  the  central  thane  of  Samson's  revenge  on  the  Philistines.  Hilton's 
use  of  tragic  irony  is  very  effective.  "The  actors,  unconscious  of 
their  trie  positions  and  of  the  drift  of  events,  make  use  of  expression 
into  which  the  spectators,  because  they  were  familiar  with  the  story, 


could  read  a significance  not  intended  by  the  speakers."  A few  examples 
of  this  figure  which  Milton  adopted  from  the  Greeks  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate it.  Manoa  s%ra: 


1.  VERITY,  A.  Wilsons 

2.  Ibid:  p.  xxxv. 

3,  Ibid;  p.  xxxvii 

4,  Ibid:  p.  xlviii 


op.  cit,  p.  xxxv 
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" Well  they  may  by  this 

Have  satisfied  their  utmost  revenge. 

By  Pains  and  slaveries,  worse  than  death,  inflicted 

On  thee,  who  now  no  more  const  do  then  ham . " (Lines  483-4:86.) 


Manoa  is  thinlcing  that  the  Philistines  should  be  more  merciful  to 
a man  who  can  not  possibly  harm  them  but  the  audience  knows  that  Samson 
can  ham  them.  V/hen  Samson  speaks  of  his  enemies  he  says: 

"Yet  so  it  may  fall  out,  because  their  end 
Is  hate,  not  help  to  me,  it  may  with  mine 

Draw  their  own  ruin  who  attempt  the  deed."  (Lines  1065  - 1067.) 


He  thinks  the  Philistines  would  be  his  friends  if  they  would  kill 
him;  but  they  had  better  beward  lest  they  die,  too  — which,  of  course, 
the  audience  knows  will  happen.  When  the  officer  comes  to  take  Samson 
to  the  feast  of  Dagon  Samson  refuses  to  go  — the  officer  says; 

"I  am  sorry  what  this  stoutness  will  produce." 

Samson  replies: 

"Perhaps  thou  shalt  have  cause  to  sorrov:  indeed. " (Lines  1346-7) 
The  audience  knows  that  indeed  there  will  be  sorrow. 

Another  favorite  device  in  Greek  tragedy  for  complicating  plots  was 
peripeteia.  "A  peripeteia  happens,  not  v/hen  there  is  a mere  change  of 
fortune,  but  when  an  intention  or  action  brings  about  the  opposite  of 


what  is  meant."  For  instance  when  the  Philis tines  call  Samson  in  to 
the  feast  of  Dagon  they  call  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  sport  of  him, 
but  unwittingly  they  call  him  in  to  destroy  them. 


1.  TILLYARD,  E.M.VJ. : op.  cit.,  p.  343. 

2.  Ibid:  p.  344. 
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Stichomythia,  or  sharp  repartee,  is  very  effective  in  the  speeches 
"between  Samson  and  Dalila,  or  Samson  and  Harapha. 

Dalila:  "in  argument  with  men  a woman  ever 

Goes  by  the  worse,  whatever  her  cause. 

Samson:  For  want  of  words,  no  doubt,  or  lack  of  breath!" 

(Lines  903  - 905) 

or;  Harapha:  "0  Baal-zebub!  Canny  ears  unused 

Hear  these  dishonours,  and  not  render  death? 

Samson:  No  man  withholds  thee;  nothing  from  thy  hand 

Fear  I incurable. " (Lines  1231  - 1234) 


Having  turned  to  ancient  Greek  drama  for  so  many  suggestions  for  his 
play,  is  it  possible  that  Hilton  modelled  his  tragedy  on  any  one  par- 
ticular Greek  play?  Certainly  striking  comparisons  can  be  made  between 
Samson  Agonistes  and  certain  Greek  drama.  Baum  compares  it  to  Prome- 
theus Bound,  The  Choephon,  and  Persae.  Knowlton  says  that  Baum  has  driven 
his  comparisons  too  far.  Brewer  compares  Samson  Agonistes  practically 
line  by  line  to  Prometheus  Bound  and  Pedipus  at  Colonnus . Jebb  com- 
pares Samson  to  Hercules,  while  Hanford  thinks  that  Samson  is  much  mors 
like  Oedipus.  If  there  were  only  one  tragic  hero  in  Greek  drama  who 
could  be  compared  to  Samson  there  might  be  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Milton  had  modeled  his  hero  upon  him.  But  there  are  several  by  whom 
Milton  might  have  been  influenced.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  wise  to 
strain  comparisons  the  way  most  of  the  critics  have  done.  I do  not  think 
that  Hilton  modeled  ^amson  on  any  particular  Greek  hero  and  if  some  like- 
nesses have  been  found  it  is  quite  logical  that  it  was  entirely  uncon- 


scious  imitation. 


The  filial  question  to  be  considered  in  the  classical  elements  of 

Sanson  Agonistes  is  the  spirit  of  the  play  — is  it  Hellenic  or  Hebraic? 

This  is  a subject  with  which  few  critics  deal  in  detail,  but  one  which 

is  quite  worthy  of  consideration.  Verity  thinks  that  the  spirit  of  the 

play  is  classic  and  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  Goethe  said,  "I  have 

lately  read  his  Samson,  which  has  more  of  the  antique  snirit  than  any 

1 

other  production  of  any  other  modern  poet."  ^urry  thinks  that  the 

play  had  no  relation  to  Greek  tragedy  in  spirit  but  that  it  is  Christian 

2 

and  religious  in  spirit.  To  Curry  "Christian  tragedy  revolves  about 
the  central  ideas  in  the  Christian  relgion,  namely,  sin  and  its  inev- 
itable ravages  in  the  human  heart,  purification  and  reconciliation  through 
repentance,  self-sacrifice  and  atonement.  It  seeks  the  sources  of  suf- 
fering and  retribution  within  the  soul  of  a potentially  noble  man  who 

fails  in  his  conflict  with  the  principle  of  evil,  or  traces  the  progress 

3 

of  such  a character  struggling  to  attain  spiritual  retribution."  Jebb 

feels  that  Samson  Agonistes  is  classical  in  language  and  structure  but 

4 

Hebraic  in  spirit.  Uatthew  Arnold  in  Culture  and  Anarchy,  distinguished 
between  Hellenism  and  Hebraism.  Hebraism  is  the  tendnecy  to  energetic 
action  under  the  pressure  and  control  of  strict  conscience.  Hellenism 
is  the  desire  to  appreciate  justly  in  the  light  of  a free  consciousness. 
Hebraism  has  direct  intensity;  Hellenism  flexible  intelligence.  The  He- 
brew acts  strongly  with  an  earnest  faith;  the  Hellene  thinks,  then  acts  in 

temperate  obedience  to  his  thought.  The  Hebrew  has  force;  the  HdLene 
5 

light.  Hilton  in  the  light  of  this  discussion  was  Hebraic  in  mind  and 
in  spirit  — and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  this  spirit  which  permeates  Samson 

1.  VERITY,  A,  Wilson:  op.'  cit. , p.  1 

2.  CURRY,  '//alter  Clyde:  op.  cit.,  p.  350. 

3.  Ibid;  p.  351 

4.  JKB3,  Sir  R.  C.:  Samson  Agonistes  and  the  Hellenic  Drama,  Oxford  Press 

London,  Humphrey  uilford,  1906.  p.  343. 

5.  Ibid:  p.  344." 
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Agonistes . The  Hebrews  thought  themselves  to  be  the  chosen  people  of 

God  and  they  believed  that  God  chose  certain  men  of  higher  inspiration  and 

intelligence  to  guide  them  in  the  law  of  God.  Hilton  believed  the  English 

people  to  be  the  chosen  people  of  God  and,  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  a 

minister  to  them  even  as  Samson  was.  Believing  this,  and  choosing  an 

episode  from  Hebrew  history  for  his  drama,  he  was  bound  to  treat  it  in 

1 

the  light  of  Hebraic  thinking.  I agree  with  Jebb  when  he  says:  "Saras on 
Agonis tes  is  a great  poem;  it  is  also  a noble  drama,  though  its  rank  as 
a poem  is  far  higher  than  its  rank  as  a drama.  But  neither  as  a poem 

nor  as  a drama  is  it  Hellenic.  Its  sorrow  is  the  sorrow  of  Jeremiah; 

2 

its  joy  that  which  inspires  the  songs  of  Miriam  and  Deborah." 


1.  JEBB,  Sir.  R.  C.: 

2.  Ibid:  p.  348. 


op.  cit,,  p.  344. 
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Chapter  TV. 

The  Relation  of  Samson  Agonistes  to  Hilton's  Personal 
and  Political  Life. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  Samson  Agonistes  in  relation  to  Milton's 
personal  and  political  views  without  first  studying  tho  literary  age  in 
which  he  lived,  his  place  in  it,  and  the  character  and  aspirations  of  the 
man  himself.  We  must  remember  while  reading  the  play  that  the  author  is 
an  old  man,  who  has  lived  many  years  in  a world  which  has  treated  him 
none  too  kindly,  who  is  looking  back  somewhat  wistfully  upon  all  his  ex- 
periences, personal  and  political,  and  who  with  the  fervor  and  vehemence 
of  long  pent-up  emotion  cries  out  with  a He b rev/  hero  against  affairs  long 
since  dead  and  forgotten  but  which  have  lived  with  him,  burned  deep  in 
his  memory.  Perhaps  as  he  wrote  his  last  great  work  Milton  may  have 
looked  back  over  the  age  in  which  he  had  lived.  Hot  far  removed  from  the 
age  of  Spencer,  who  had  revived  English  poetry  and  started  it  on  the  road 
to  forming  a national  literature,  Milton  might  see  himself  after  the 
death  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  midst  of  an  age  in  which  there  were  ho 
movements,  no  trends.  He  might  see  himself  in  a group  of  literary  men 
in  wham  there  was  no  connection: - the  great  Jacobean  dramatists,  Fletcher 
Massinger,  Ford,  Webster;  the  Caroline  lyrists,  Wither,  Herrick,  and 
Lovelace;  the  great  Donne  and  his  school,  Vaughn,  Herbert,  Crashaw;  the 
popular  Dryden.  In  such  a confus ion  Milton  stood  alone,  and  far  above 

the  rest.  He  v/as  of  no  movement,  of  no  school,  yet  was  the  focal  point 
1 

of  the  age.  Mackail  has  very  poetically  described  the  spirit  of  this 
period  --  "Y/e  seem  to  wander  in  a dimly  lighted  undergrowth,  in  a close 
dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs.  YJhen  we  emerge  into  daylight,  it  is  to 
find  ourselves  in  another  world.  Darkness  has  slowly  fallen  on  the  


1.  LIACKAIL,  J . VI.  j 'The  Spr ings  of  Helicon,  _a  Study  in  the  Progress  of 
English  Poetry  from  Chaueer  to  Milton,  Longaan,  Green,  and  Co., 
New  York,  1909.  p.  146. 
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Elizabethan  afterglow;  from  out  of  a sky  spangled  with  a confused  mul- 
titude of  stars  which  succeeded  it,  there  comes  breaking  and  flooding 

in,  slowly  and  inevitably,  the  Aufkl&rung,  the  blanched  clearness  of  a 

1 

new  and  modern  day." 

In  such  an  age  Milton  was  indeed  worthy  of  the  praise  which  Matthew 

Arnold  bestowed  upon  him  some  two  centuries  later  --  "Milton  is  of  all 

our  gif ten  men  the  best  lesson,  the  most  salutary  influence.  In  the 

sure  flawless  perfection  of  his  rhythm  and  diction  he  is  as  admirable 

as  Virgil  or  Dante,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  unique  amongst  us.  Ho  one 

2 

else  in  English  literature  and  art  possesses  the  like  distinction."  If 

Milton  in  his  old  age  looked  back  upon  the  ambitions  of  his  youth,  he 

would  see  easily  that  he  had  not  failed  himself  in  the  task  which  he  had 

set  out  to  do.  His  youth,  education,  and  early  manhood  were  spent  in 

preparation  for  a task  which  his  nature  demanded  that  he  fulfill.  He 

aspired  to  be  the  greatest  poet  England  had  so  far  produced.  His  sole 

aim  in  everything  he  did  was  for  perfection.  That  perfection  he  was  de- 

3 

termined  to  have  no  matter  what  he  must  sacrifice  for  it.  In  his  train- 

ing for  his  task  he  was  merciless,  he  was  confident  that  he  could  do  what 
he  set  out  to  do.  "Such  training,  such  indulgence  of  a young  man’s  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  his  mission,  were  not  without  detriment  to  him  as 
a man.  He  was  a fine  instrument  prepared  by  the  special  task  that  he  was 
to  perform  but  thereby  to  some  extent  unfitted  for  the  contact  into  which 
he  was  to  be  brought  with  a rough  and  ready  world  and  suffering  from 

4 

the  contact  when  it  come  in  a way  which  left  a deep  impress  upon  his  work'.' 


This  ambition  of  Milton's  was  the  result  of  the  deep  strain  of 


1.  MAC'KAIL,  J.  H . : op.  cit.,  p.  139 

2.  ARNOLD,  Matthew;  Essays  in  Criticism,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  New  York  , 

1896.  p.  6i  -inr: 

3.  MACKAIL,  J.  Yif, : op.  cit.,  p.  117. 

4.  CRI^R30|j^  g£^tu£;$r  Cross  Currents  in  English  Literature  of  the  Seven-  n --- 

■■■■■■ 
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Pur  it  an  ism  in  his  character.  Hilton  has  been  called  "Puritanism  incar - 
1 


nate".  "There  is  something  repellent  about  the  word  Puritan.  It  is 


associated  with  vinegar  visages,  with  nasal  accents,  with  righteous  self- 
complacency,  with  a desire  to  make  the  world  in  its  own  image,  with  re- 
pressive blue  laws,  with  a scornful  attempt  for  the  mildest  wordly 
pleasures,  with  stern  discipline,  with  windy  sermons,  with  the  ugliness 


2 


of  utter  rectitude."  Macaulay  in  his  Essay  on  Hilton,  gives  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  of  the  Puritans  that  has  ever  been  drawn.  In  one  part  of 
his  description  he  says  --  "The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  de- 
rived a peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings 
and  eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general  terns, 
an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the 
will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose 
inspection  no  thing  was  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy 
him,  was  with  then  the  great  end  of  existence  ....  They  recognized  no 
title  to  superiority  but  his  favour;  and  confident  of  that  favour,  they 
despised  all  the  accomplishments,  all  the  dignities  of  the  world  . . . 

The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a being  to  whose  fate  a mysterious  and  ter- 
rible Importance  belonged,  on  whose  slightest  action  the  spirits  of  light 
and  darkness  looked  with  anxious  interest,  who  had  been  destined,  before 
heaven  and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a felicity  which  should  continue 
when  heaven  and  earth  should  have  passed  away  . . . Thus  the  Puritan  was 
made  up  of  two  different  men,  the  one  all  self-abasement,  penitence, 
gratitude,  passion,  the  other  proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagacious.  He 
prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  before  his  Maker*,  but  he  set  his  foot  on 
the  neck  of  his  king.  . . . The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil 

1.  MACKA.IL,  J ,W. : op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

2.  BUCK,  Philo  LI. : The  Golden  Thread,  Macmillan  and  Co..  Hew  York.  1931 

P.  431.  * 
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liberty  mainly  because  it  was  the  cause  of  religion  ....  They  were 

1 

a brave,  a wise,  an  honest,  and  an  useful  body.”  Macaulay  has  also 
given  the  most  splendid  characterization  of  Milton  that  can  be  found, 

"In  his  character  the  noblest  qualities  of  every  party  were  combined  in 
harmonious  union  . . . his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  whatever 
was  great  and  good,  while  it  reject  d all  thebase  and  pernicious  ingre- 
dients by  which  those  finer  elements  were  defiled.  Like  the  Puritans 
he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed  on  an  Almighty  Judge  and  an  eternal 
reward.  And  hence  he  acquired  their  contempt  of  external  circumstances, 
their  fortitude,  their  tranquility,  their  inflexible  resolution.  But 
not  the  coolest  sceptic  or  the  most  profane  scoffer  was  more  perfectly 
free  from  the  contagion  of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  savage  manners, 
their  ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and  their  aversion  to 
pleasure.  Hating  tyranny  with  a perfect  hatred,  he  had  nevertheless  all 
the  estimable  and  ornamental  qualities  ‘which  were  almost  entirely  monop- 
olized by  the  party  of  the  tyrant.  There  was  none  who  had  a stronger 
sense  of  the  value  of  liteature,  a finer  relish  for  every  elegant  amuse- 
ment, or  a more  chivalrous  delicacy  by  honour  and.  love.  Though  his  opin- 
ions were  democratic,  his  tastes  and  his  associations  were  such  as  har- 

2 

monize  best  with  monarchy  and  aristocracy."  But  this  Hilton  who  had 
absorbed  all  the  best  chr.racteristics  of  his  forebears  and  the  men  of  his 
time,  whose  mind  w as  a combination  of  -Paganism  and  Christianity,  Hellen- 
ism and  Hebraism,  ancient  and  liodenn,  was  a lonely  man  — his  soul  was 
was  truly  "like  a star  that  dwelt  apart"  as  Wordsworth  has  said.  Hot 
only  was  he  lonely  and  austere,  but  he  was  disillusioned.  He  may  have 

"1.  IIACAUALAY,  Thomas  Babington:  Essays  on  Hilton  and  Addison,  Globe 
School  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1901.  p.  49  - 51. 

2,  Ibid:  p,  53. 
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dwelt  alone  and  apart  but  he  was  deeply  affected  by  everything  that 

happened.  A an  who  had  such  high  ideals  as  Hilton  has  about  womanhood, 

religion,  government,  and  life  in  general,  could  not  escape  bitter  ais- 

1 

illusioment  when  these  ideals  crashed  about  him.  Nor  can  a man  hide 
from  the  world  forever  the  bitterness  that  he  has  felt  as  a result  of 
the  shattering  of  all  his  ideals.  Milton  managed  for  many  years  to  keep 
his  own  personal  feelings  in  the  background  of  what  he  wrote,  but  in 
Sanson  Agonistes  he  has  poured  forth  all  the  bitterness,  all  the  passion, 
all  the  disillusions  that  have  been  stored  in  his  soul  for  twenty  years. 

Not  only,  then,  is  Sara  son  Agonistes  a pure  classical  tragedy,  but 
it  is  an  autobiographic  record  of  i Alton’s  personal  and  political  feel- 
ings. He  has  ’bought  to  exoress",  as  Tillyard  thinks,  "the  final  phase 
2 

of  his  mind."  Milton,as  it  were,  empites  the  vessel  of  his  mind  with  a 

3 

single  turn  of  the  hand,  and  there  is  no  sediment  left  behind.”  Critics 
may  argue  about  the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  Samson  Agonistes,  but  they 
certainly  cannot  argue  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  play  in  enlighten- 
ing readers  about  Hilton’s  personal  feelings  and  thoughts . I do  not 
think  that  a reader  must  necessarily  interpret  every  line  of  Sanson 
Agonistes  as  autobiographical  to  enjoy  the  play,  but  the  play  is  by  far 
more  interesting  if  read  with  a keen  insight  and  understanding  of  Hilton's 
life.  To  me  the  personal  elements  in  Sens  on  Agonistes  are  much  more  im- 
portant and  worthy  of  study  than  either  the  Biblical  or  classical. 

When  Milton  chose  Samson  as  the  hero  of  his  tragedy,  he  must  have 

chosen  him  with  the  feeling  that  there  was  much  in  this  biblical  hero’s 

4 

life  which  was  an  exact  parallel  to  his  own.  This  parallel  can  he 

1.  Cltll'jRSOl'I, H . J . C . ; op.  cit.  p.  237. 

2.  TILLYARD,  E.M.W. : op.  cit.,p  328. 

3.  Ibid;  p.  332. 

4.  DOLS,  Nathan  Haskell:  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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drawn  between  the  strictly  personal  characteristics  of  the  two  men  and 
between  their  political  opinions.  If  we  look  at  the  clay  thinking  that 
it  is  ..ilton  himse]  who  is  speaking  and  not  Samson,  the  illusion  which 
will  be  created  wiU.be  powerful  in  effect. 

It  is  not  Samson  but  kilt  on  who  is  alone,  blind,  helpless.  It  is 
Milton  Who  cries  out  — 

"Blind  among  enemies]  0 worse  than  chains. 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age! 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct. 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worn,  the  vilest  here  excel  me; 

They  creep,  yet  see;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 

Y/ithin  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a fool. 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  — 

Scarce  half  I seen  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

0 dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Y/ithout  all  hope  of  day!"  (Lines  65  - 82) 

Again  he  cries  out  aginst  his  helplessness  in  his  blindness  — 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 
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That  light  is  in  the  soul. 

She  all  in  every  part,  why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a tender  ball  as  they  eye  confined. 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched. 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused. 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore? 
Then  had  I not  been  thus  exiled  from  light; 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness  yet  in  light. 

To  live  a life  half  dead,  a living  death. 

And  buried,"  (Lines  90  - 101) 


It  is  Milton  who  has  lived  as  a Nazar  it  e and  who  ” drank 

from  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 

Thirst,  and  refreshed;  nor  envied  them  the  grape 
'.Those  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes." 

(Lines  550  - 553) 

The  lines  which  Milton  utters  concerning  women  and  the if  ways  are 

just  as  invective  as  the  li: es  about  his  blindness  are  pitiful.  Milton 

like  Samson,  had  married  a Philistine  --  a woman  not  of  his  oY/n  party 

1 

or  tribe,  --  a woman  with  v/hom  he  had  nothing  in  common.  This  Eiarriage 
was  the  first  thing  that  disillusioned  him  and  the  Y/hole  of  his  work  is 
colored  by  this  experience.  His  opinion  of  marital  relations  and  of 
women  is  reflected  in  these  lines  -- 

"’.That  e'er  it  be,  to  wisest  men  and  best. 

Seeming  at  first  all  heavenly  under  virgin  veil. 

Soft,  modest,  meek,  demure. 


1,  DOLE,  Nathan  Haskell:  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 


Once  joined,  the  contrary  she  proves  — a thorn 
Intestine,  far  within  defensive  arms 
A cleaving  mischief,  in  his  way  to  virtue 
Adverse  and  Turbulent;  or  by  her  charms 
Draws  him  awry,  enslaved 
With  dotage,  and  his  sense  depraved. 

To  folly  and  sameful  deeds,  which  ruin  ends, 

'.ftiat  pitot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 

Snbarked  with  such  a steers -mate  at  the  helm? 

Favoured  of  Heaven  who  finds 
One  virtuous,  rarely  found 
That  in  domestic  good  combines  I 

Happy  that  house!  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth  . , !! 

(Lines  1034  - 1049) 

Some  critics  think  that  since  such  a definite  parallel  can  be  drawn 
between  Samson  and  Hilton,  Milton  must  have  intended  Dalila  to  be  Mary 
Powell.  But  I an  inclined  to  believe  that  Hilton  had  no  intention  of 
drawing  Dalila  as  his  first  wife,  Dalila  was  a fiery  creature,  who  was 
not  above  saying  what  she  felt;  Mary  Powell  was  a meek,  gentle  woman; 
who  never  spoke  unless  spoken  to.  Dalila  managed  to  get  Samson  in  her 
power,  Mary  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  her  husband.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  characteristic  of  Dalila  that  can  be  compared  to  Mary  Powell, 
The  references  in  the  tragedy  to  Milton's  political  opinions 
are  much  more  cynical  and  bitter  than  the  purely  personal  passages.  Ini 
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religious  opinions  both  Samson  and.  Milton  suffered  defeat.  Samson’s 

God  was  defeated  by  Dagan,  a heathen  god.;  Milton’s  religion  — the  true 

1 

religion  — was  supplanted  by  episcopacy.  So,  too,  they  wore  defeated 
in  politics.  Samson’s  duty  was  to  save  the  Israelites  from  the  Phil- 
istine tyranny;  Milton's  duty  was  to  save  England  from  the  Stuarts.  That 
Milton’s  disappointment  uttered  through  the  mouth  of  Sanson  should  be 
very  bitter  is  very  easy  to  see.  For  years  he  had  prepared  himself  for  a 
literary  career;  then  just  when  his  poetic  genius  would  have  burst  into 
its  full  power  he  deferred  his  plans  to  take  up  what  he  believed  to  be  a j 
duty.  In  the  Revolution,  Milton  hoped  for  not  only  a change  in  the  gov- 
ernment, but  a change  in  religion  and  in  literature.  He  gave  twenty 
years  of  his  life  for  what  he  believed  to  be  a good  cause.  But  the  cause 
was  a lost  one  and  with  it  he  lost  health,  happiness,  friends,  prestige, 
power,  and  worst  of  all,  eyesight.  Through  such  an  experience  Milton 
learned: 

"How  counterfeit  a coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription  (of  the  most 
I would  be  understood).  In  prosperous  days 
They  swarm,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head. 

Hot  to  be  found,  though  sought".  (Lines  189  - 193) 

2 

The  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  "the  greatest  shock  of  Milton’s  life." 

His  physical  sufferings  at  the  time  were  equal  to  the  mental  agonies  which 
he  suffered.  He  exclaims; 

"Oh  that  torment  should  not  be  confined 
To  the  body's  wounds  and  sores, 
k^ith  maladies  innumerable 

1.  VERITY,  A.  Wilson:  op.  cit.,  p.  lix 

2.  TILLYARD,  E.M.W. : op.  cit.,  p.  347. 
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In  heart,  head,  breast,  and  reins. 

But  must  secret  passage  find 
To  the  inraost  mind. 

There  exercise  all  his  fierce  accidents. 

And  on  her  purest  spirits  prey. 

As  on  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs. 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense. 

Though  void  of  corporal  sense. 

My  griefs  not  only  pain  me 
As  a lingering  disease. 

But,  finding  no  redness,  ferment  and  rage; 

Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable 
Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene. 

To  black  mortification. " 

(Lines  605  - 622) 

Concerning  the  governmental  change  in  1660,  Wilton  questio  s the  fact  that 
Cod  casts  down  those  -whom  he  once  exalted  and  allows  harm  to  befall  them. 
"Words  I name  the  com  ion  rout. 

That  wandering  loose  about, 

Grow  up  and  perish  as  the  summer  fly. 

Heads  without  name,  no  more  remembered, 

^ut  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected. 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorned. 

To  some  great  work,  thy  glory. 

And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  effect. 

Yet  toward  these,  thus  dignified,  thou  oft. 
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Anidst  their  height  of  noon, 

Changest  thy  countenance  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard. 

Of  highest  favours  past 

From  thee  on  them  or  them  to  thee  of  service. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit- 
To  life  obscured,  which  were  a fair  remission. 

But  throv/est  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt  them  high  — 
Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye. 

Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  or  omission; 

Oft  leav'st  them  to  the  hostile  sv/ord 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a prey,  or  else  captived. 

Or  to  unjust  tribunals,  under  change  of  times. 

And  condemnation  of  the  ungrateful  multitude." 

(Lines  674  - 696) 

The  last  few  lines  Milton  laments  the  cruelties  and  injustice  done 
to  the  regicides.  The  concluding  part  of  this  same  passage  refers  to 
Milton’s  personal  weakness  and  infirmities  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 
"If  these  they  scape,  perhaps  in  poverty 
Y/ith  sickness  and  disease  bov/'st  them  dov/n. 

Painful  diseases  and  deformed.. 

In  crude  old.  age; 

Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffering 
The  punishments  of  dissolute  days.  In  fine. 

Just  or  unjust  alike  seem  miserable. 

Far  oft  alike  both  come  to  evil  end. 
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So  deal  not  with  this  once  thy  glorious  champion. 

The  miage  of  thy  strength,  and  mighty  minister 
'What  do  I big?  how  hast  thou  dealt  alreadyl 
Behold  him  in  this  state  calamitous,  and  turn 
His  labours,  for  thou  canst,  to  peaceful  end.'* 

(Lines  697  - 709) 

Two  very  marked  differences  between  Samson  and  Milton  must  be  noted. 

1 

One  is  between  Samson's  spiritual  darkness  and  Hilton's  inner  light.’’ 
throughout  the  whole  play  Samson  is  weighed  down  by  the  darkness  in  his 
own  soul.  He  is  aroused  a little  by  the  visits  of  Llanoa  and  Dal-ila  and 
Harapha,  but  it  is  not  until  the  very  end  of  the  play  when  he  realized  that 
he  is  to  be  allowed  to  become  the  servant  of  God  once  more  -that  he  spirit- 
ually awakened.  Throughout  Milton's  life  his  mind  and  spirit  were  kept 
alive  and.  alert  by  the  spiritual  fire  within  him.  Sven  in  the  darkest 
days  of  his  life  when  his  hope  was  at  a low  ebb,  when  his  whole  life  seemed 
6 f no  value,  he  was  encouraged  by  a voice  within  himself.  The  other  dif- 
ference is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  two  men.  Samson  failed  because 
of  his  own  weakness;  Hilton  through  the  weakness  of  others. 

It  is  this  side  of  Sanson's  character  that  may  be  compared  to  the 
English  nation.  ’’The  English  nation  had  profaned  their  mystery  of  Heaven- 
sent freedom,  gelling  themselves  into  the  slavery  of  kings  and  priests  and 


politicians  and  yielding  to  the  fascination  of  the  Dalila  of  the  Restora- 


2 


tion."  The  remorse  which  Samson  feels  ’would  be  the  feeling  of  the  English 
nation  when  they  see  the  m^take  they  have  made  in  restoring  the  Stuarts. 

The  English  nation,  as  Samson  had  done,  had  laid  its  head 

"• in  the  lascivious  lap 

1.  VERITY,  A.  ..'ilson:  op,  cit.,  p.  lxi. 

2.  Ibid: 
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Of  a deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me. 

Like  a tame  wether,  all  my  precious  fleece. 

Then  turned  me  out  ridiculous,  despoiled. 

Shaven,  and  disarmed  among  my  enemies.”  (Lines  536-540) 
"But  the  locks  of  England  will  grow  again,  the  spirit  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  reawaken,  and  it  is  not  amiss  to  remember  that  Milton  composed  Samso: 
Agonistes  in  the  year  in  which  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  were  roaring  in  Med- 
way, and  that  fourteen  years  later  the  Stuarts  did  finally  depart,  the 
shorn  locks  had  grown  again,  and  she  took  up,  however  clumsily  and  far 

from  the  ideal  and  pious  manner  in  which  I ilton  and  the  Puritans  dreamed, 

1 

the  conduct  of  her  own  destiny." 

There  is  one  last  picture  of  the  Milton  in  Samson  Agonistes  which 
should  remain  with  us  long  after  the  reading  of  the  play: 

"0,  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  oppressed, 

Tihen  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might. 

To  quell  the  nighty  of  the  earth,  the  oppressor. 

The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violet  men. 

Hardy  and  industrious  to  support 

Tyrannic  power,  but  raging  to  pursue 

The  righteous,  and  all  such  as  honour  truth! 


1. 


He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats, 

• •'ith  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind 
And  celestial  vigour  armed; 
GRIERSON,  H.  J . C . ; op.  cit.,  p.  272  . 
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Their  armouries  and  magazines  contemns. 

Renders  them  useless,  while 
With  winged  expedition 

Swift  as  the  lightening  glance  he  executes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked,  who,  surprised. 

Lose  their  defense,  distracted  and  amazed. 

But  patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 
Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude. 

Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer. 

And  victor  over  all 

■‘■hat  tyranny  or  fortune  can  inflict 

Lither  of  these  is  in  thy  lot; 

Samson,  with  might  endured 

Above  the  sons  of  men,  but  sight  bereaved 

May  chance  to  number  thee  with  those 

Whom  patience  finally  must  crown."  (Lines  1268  - 1296). 

"lie  has  moved  far  from  his  early  faith  and  hope,  but  he  has  steered  ever  by 
the  light  of  his  own  soul.  If  he  had  been  less  unyielding,  if  his  early 
education  had  not  perhaps  over -no ur ished  and  strengthened  his  confidence  in 
hums  elf,  he  might  have  learned  one  lesson  which  he  never  did,  the  lesson 
which  Cromwell  besought  the  kirk  of  Scotland  to  learn:  I beseech  you  in  the 
bowels  of  Christ,  think  it  possible  that  you  nay  be  mistaken.  And  through 
all  the  years  of  conflict  and  disappointment  Milton's  poetry,  his  art,  was 
his  great  escape.  He  had  stored  his  mind  with  classical,  ^iblical,  and 
romantic  usages  and  allusions.  His  life  and  work  were  one  sustained  tri- 
umph of  the  will.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  found  in  man’s  freedom  the  source' 
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of  his  troubles,  and  the  only  hope  of  his  regeneration.”  So  there  the 
nan  sits  at  the  end  of  his  life.  He  has  finished  his  work.  There  is 
nothing  raore  to  do  but  wait  for  the  crown  of  patience. 

CONCLUSION: 


Finally,  then,  it  does  not  take  more  than  one  reading  of  this  last 
work  of  Milton  to  see  that  it  is  the  crowning  point  and  peak  of  his  gen- 
ius — the  culmination  of  a life’s  work  — work  which  has  been  carefully 
planned,  deferred  by  unavoidable  circumstances,  resumed  in  an  embittered 
and  disillusioned  condition  by  an  old  man  no  longer  young  but  who  felt  a 
gift  of  God,  his  genius,  still  burning  within  his  heart.  Milton  is  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained.  For  these 
great  works  his  genius  is  commended.  Samson  Agonistes  was  indeed  written 
after  these  memorable  works,  but  it  is  neither  less  memorable  nor  infer- 
ior ^o  them,  I u is  true  that  the  creative  power  of  Milton’s  genius  has 
its  culmination  in  the  previous  poems,  but  as  far  as  the  form  and  diction  o 
the  poetry  and  the  effect  which  it  has  upon  one  are  concerned,  it  is  a 
work  of  inspired  genius. 


As  source  material  for  his  tragedy,  Milton  relied  on  the  Bible,  using 
for  it  only  the  bare  incidents  and  outlines  of  his  hero's  life.  But  hav- 
ing absorbed  from  previous  training  and  experience  the  Hebrew  spirit  which 

permeates  the  Biblical  account,  he  has  transferred  effectively  this  spir- 
it into  his  uragedy,  successfully  following  the  structure  of  classical 
tragedy  and  the  principles  and  rules  of  Aristotle.  That  Samson  Agonistes 
is  thoro uglily  classical  tragedy  is  evident;  that  it  is  also  Miltonic  no 
one  can  doubt.  Read  Samson  Agonistes  and  you  read  the  record  of  the  last 
days  Ox  the  man  himself.  He  lives  and  breathes  in  the  lines.  It  is  not 
Samson  but  Milton  whose  words  ring  out  through  the  play.  It  is  not  only 
Samson  who,  after  such  soul-rending  experience,  could  in  the  end  face  an 

1.  GRI3RS0N,  H.J.C.,  op.  cit.  p.  273. 


inevitable  fate  and  die  peacefully  and  "calm  in  mind  all  passion  spent.” 


The  true  Milton  never  wrote  completely  until  he  penned  Samson  Agonistes. 
Wo  one  can  know  the  true  Milton  until  one  has  "lived”  through  Samson 
Agonis  tes . 

SUMMARY  OF  THESIS 

Before  one  makes  a detailed  study  of  Samson  Agonis tes  there  are 
certain  facts  about  Milton’s  life  with  which  one  should  be  acquainted. 
Ihese  facts  may  be  said  to  be  relevant  and  pertinent  to  the  understanding 
of  the  drama.  Since  it  is  much  more  subjective  and  personal  than  any  of 
Milton’s  other  works  except  his  prose  pamphlets,  it  is  necessary  that 
one  understand  the  man  as  he  was  when  he  wrote  Sams  on  Agonistes . The 
facts  of  his  life  which  may  be  said  to  have  influenced  the  writing  of 
Sans  on  Agonistes  are  his  education,  his  first  marriage,  and  his  political 
career.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  facts  lie  deep  in  the  background 
of  the  character  of  the  man  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  only  indi- 
rectly recorded  in  the  play;  but  these  facts  are  the  cause  of  Milton’s 
disillusionment.  His  drama  is  the  only  direct  portrayal  of  this  dis- 
illusionment. 

There  are  several  minor  works  on  the  history  of  Samson  which  may 
have  influenced  Milton  in  the  writing  of  Samson  Agonistes  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  when  he  considered  writing  his  tragedy  he  turned  to 
the  Bible  for  his  source  material.  Though  he  used  all  the  incidents 
which  are  given  in  Judges  13  - 16  in  the  background  of  his  play,  he  used 
only  one  actual  event  of  Samson's  life  in  the  action  of  his  tragedy  -- 
and  this  event  took  place  off-stage  — the  destruction  of  the  Philistine 


in  the  theatre  and  Samson’s  death.  Samson  in  Milton's  play  is  not  the 
Hebrew  Samson  but  is  a Miltonic  Samson  --  a creation  of  Milton's  own 
genius.  Certain  resemblances  can  be  noted  between  the  Book  of  Job  and 
Samson  Agonistes . They  may  be  said  to  be  similar  in  theme,  in  structure, 
and  in  character  portrayal.  As  this  comparison  is  stretched  by  critics, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Milton  was  actually  influenced  by  the  Book  of  Job, 
Milton  wrote  a preface  to  Samson  Agonistes  in  which  he  apologized 
for  writing  a drama  in  an  age  when  drama  had  degenerated,  and  he  ex- 
plained the  form  and  models  which  he  has  used.  The  form  of  the  drama 
is  classical  tragedy,  modeled  upon  the  principles  of  Aristotle  as  set 
forth  in  the  Poetics,  but  it  was  to  be  closet  drama  — not  intended  for 
the  stage.  Milton’s  preface  shows  that  he  thoroughly  understood  Aris- 
totle's definition  of  tragedy  and  the  way  in  which  he  put  into  practice 
the  rules  which  Aristotle  gave  for  writing  tragedy.  Critics  have  ar- 
gued pro  and  con  the  plot  construction  of  the  play  and  its  tragic  effec- 
tiveness. But  all  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  as  a 
psychological  drama  the  plot  is  we  11  constructed  and  the  tragic  effect 
is  Aristotelian,  in  that  it  arouses  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  and 
in  the  end  purges  these  emotions.  Not  only  the  plot  but  the  characters 
are  classical,  and  may  be  considered  the  strong  point  of  the  drama. 

..lilt on' s use  of  a chorus,  of  the  three  unities,  of  tragic  irony,  of 
peripetia,  of  stichomythia,  shows  that  he  had  mastered  all  the  smaller 
details  of  classical  tragedy.  Samson  has  been  compared  to  several 
classical  heroes,  buc  it.  is  doubtiul  whether  Wilton  modeled  Samson  on 
them.  In  spirit  the  play  is  not  classical  but  rather  Hebraic. 


The  importance  of  Sanson  Agonis tes  as  a personal  record  of 


Milton' s thought  and  experience  is  perhaps  greater  than  its  impor- 
tance as  a classical  tragedy.  'The  age  in  'which  Milton  lived,  his 
place  in  it,  his  ambitions  for  literary  fame,  his  political  and 
religious  affiliations  all  went  into  the  making  of  the  man  who  wrote 
in  the  last  years  of  a life  which  seemed  to  have  been  fruitless,  a 
drama  as  an  expression  of  certain  of  his  personal  and  political 
feelings.  The  similarity  in  the  two  men,  Milton  and  Sanson,  is  very 
striking.  There  is  much  in  their  private  and  public  lives  which  may 
be  compared.  It  is  this  autobiographical  element  which  ranks  Samson 
Agonis tes  among  the  great  pieces  of  literature. 
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